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What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare !—KIP.ina. 


Til. 
LORD ANSON AND THE CENTURION: 


Anson could not himself settle the Spanish war; but he did, on his own 
score, a series of things, ending in beautiful finish of the Acapulco ship, which 
were of considerable detriment, and of highly considerable disgrace, to Spain; 
and were, and are long likely to be, memorable among the sea-heroisms of the 
world. Giving proof that real captains, taciturn sons of Anak, are still born in 
England ; and sea-kings, equal to any that were. ... That memorable Voyage 
of his is a real poem in its kind, or romance all fact; one of the pleasantest little 
books in the world’s library at this date. Anson sheds some tincture of heroic 
beauty over that otherwise altogether hideous puddle of mismanagement, plati- 
tude, and disaster: and vindicates, in a pathetically potential way, the honour 
of this poor nation a little —-CARLYLE. 


In one of the wards of Greenwich Hospital there stood until the 
year 1870 a huge lion rampant, carved in wood, at least sixteen 
feet high. It was, from the artist’s point of view, a very bold and 
spirited figure; but the contours were blurred, the finer lines of 
the ’graver’s chisel were almost obliterated by the sea-winds of 
many years. It was the figure-head of the Centurion, a ship 
scarcely inferior in fame to Drake’s Golden Hind, in which Anson, 
one of the great sailors of our race, made his immortal voyage 
round the world in 1740-44. In 1870 it was transferred to the 
playground of the hospital school, and fell to pieces from decay 
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in 1873. That fierce, bold lion’s head, that for four stormy years 
groped its way round the globe—before it the waste seas of the 
new world, behind it such a freight at once of perishing lives and 
of heroic hearts as before or since, perhaps, the sea-winds never blew 
upon—might well have been preserved. It was one of the most 
honourable relics of British history. On no other bit of carved 
wood had fiercer tempests blown, or a wilder smoke of battle 
eddied. The one surviving fragment of Drake’s Royal Hind, it will 
be remembered, is in the shape of a chair in Oxford University, 
and to it Cowley addressed the fine and oft-quoted lines :— 

To this great ship, which round the world has run, 

And matched in race the chariot of the sun, 

This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim, 

Without presumption, so deserved a name, 

By knowiedge once, and transformation now), 

In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 

Drake and his ship could not have wished from Fate 

A more blest station, or more blest estate, 

For, lo! a seat of endless rest is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven. 


The figure-head of the Centurion was threatened for a while 
with a more ignoble fate. When the famous ship, after a cruising 
and fighting career of thirty years, was broken up, the figure-head 
was sent to George III. His prosaic German brain discovered no 
charm in a relic so wooden and so big, and he passed it on to the 
Duke of Richmond, then Master-General of the Ordnance, who 
allowed it to be turned into the sign of a public-house on his 
estate. William IV. was sailor enough to value this memorial of 
one of the most famous ships that ever flew the British flag; he 
begged the figure-head from the duke, and placed it at the head 
of the grand staircase in Windsor Castle. And for years, beneath 
the grim lion’s head that had looked out so long on tempest and 
battle, flowed the dainty and idle figures that people a court. 
Presently the superfine taste of some gentleman-in-waiting 
quarrelled with this storm-beaten relic, and it was conveyed, like 
other sea-battered hulks, to Greenwich Hospital. It stood for many 
years in what is called the Anson Ward, lifting its warlike head 
high above the beds tenanted by many an oldsalt. Onits pedestal 
were inscribed some lines plainly suggested by Cowley’s :— 


Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 

One who has travell’d more than you: 
Quite round the globe, through each degree, 
Anson and I have plough’d the sea; 
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Torrid and frigid zones have past, 
And—safe ashore arrived at last— 
In ease with dignity appear, 

He in the House of Lords, I here, 


Whoever desires to read a story which illustrates all the finest 
qualities of the English sailor—his cool fortitude, his bulldog 
tenacity of purpose, his magnificent fighting energy—which have 
made the British flag the supreme symbol of power in every sea, 
cannot do better than listen while, in the briefest fashion, the 
story of Anson’s immortal voyage and his capture of the great 
Mexican galleon is told afresh. 

Anson, born in 1697, was a lawyer by descent, but a sailor by 
some imperative necessity in his very blood. He was a sailor, 
however, not in the least of Nelson’s or of Dundonald’s type— 
dazzling, brilliant, with a gleam of genius running through his 
imagination like a thread of gold through rough canvas. He was a 
sailor of the school of Howe and of Collingwood ; plain, sagacious, 
homely, dogged; to whom seamanship was a sort of seabird’s 
instinct, and downright hard-fighting courage as natural as breath- 
ing—the stuff out of which the finest sailors and the most terrible 
fighters in history are made. Anson was an almost absolutely 
inarticulate man. Scarcely a letter is in existence written by his 
hand, He sat for years in the House of Lords, yet never made a 
speech. A familiar epigram says of him that he went round the 
world, but was never in it. Although he filled one of the greatest 
posts in the State—he was Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty during the Seven Years’ War—he had 
none of the arts of the courtier, and no touch of the politician’s 
adroit pliability. He was as much out of place in the gaieties of 
society as a seagull would have been in a cage of canaries. 

But he was a great administrator as well as a great sailor. He 
stamped the impress of his practical seamanship on the navy of 
Great Britain. He formed, without the least intending it, a 
distinct school of British sailors; and the men he trained—Howe, 
Saunders, Byron, Hyde Parker, Keppel, &c.—added a new glory 
to the British flag. ‘The lieutenants and midshipmen of his 
ship and squadron,’ says Barrow, ‘were the admirals of the 
Seven Years’ and the American Wars.’ Anson, too, was modest, 
humane, simple-minded, with an heroic standard of duty. His 
life is rich in the record of stirring deeds, but no chapter is more 


dramatic and stirring, or more characteristic of the qualities which 
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have built up the British Empire, than that which tells the story 
of his famous voyage round the world and his capture of the great 
galleon. 

Anson, though parted by two centuries from Drake, is, in 
reality, Drake’s lineal successor, and the Centurion was the second 
British ship that circumnavigated the world. Anson, too, curiously 
repeated Drake’s fortunes. Drake sailed from Plymouth at the 
end of 1577 with five ships, the largest of 100 tons, the smallest 
of 15 tons burden. He returned in a little less than three years, 
rich in treasure, but with only a single ship, and two men out of 
every three who sailed with him had perished. Anson sailed from 
Spithead, September 18, 1740, with six vessels, the Centurion, of 
sixty guns, being his flagship; his voyage lasted nearly four 
years; he came back, like Drake, rich in treasure won from the 
great foe of the British flag of that day—the Spaniard ; but, like 
Drake, he brought back only one ship of his squadron, and the 
losses amongst his crews were even more tragical than in the 
expedition of Drake. 

The despatch of Anson’s squadron was one of the direct results 
of the storm of passion awakened in England by the familiar story 
of ‘Jenkins’s ear.’ The expedition was designed to round the 
Horn, carry battle and reprisal along the Spanish coasts in the 
South Sea, ravage, for example, the coast of Peru, make a dash at 
Callao, capture the great Acapulco galleon conveying the annual 
tribute of gold from Mexico to Spain, and return to England by 
the way of China. The squadron was to be strengthened by 
Bland’s regiment of foot, and three independent companies of 
infantry, each 100 strong. From the outset, however, the same 
almost incredible stupidity of administration which afterwards 
destroyed the Walcheren expedition, and produced the tragedy of 
the Crimea, did its evil best to wreck Anson’s squadron. It was 
delayed until winter had made the passage round the Horn 
perilous. The news of the expedition was allowed to filter through 
to Spain, and a strong squadron under Admiral Pizarro was 
despatched to lie in wait for the British ships. Anson could not 
get seamen for his crews; and, instead of Bland’s regiment and 
the independent companies of foot, 500 invalids, out-pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, were detailed for the squadron. Anson’s 
remonstrances were vain. Only 259 of these unfortunate invalids, 
it is true, were actually got on board, for ‘all those who had 
limbs, and strength to walk out of Portsmouth, deserted ;’ and 
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never was seen such a collection of cripples as that which the 
astovished crews of Anson’s squadron saw emptied upon them. 
Many of them were over seventy years of age; many were blind; 
nearly all were bent with sickness, twisted with rheumatism, ce. 

The ships, in brief, intended for a long and desperate expedi- 
tion, were, by way of preliminary, turned into floating infirmaries ! 
Not one of these unfortunate invalids, it may be added, lived to 
return to England! To supply the place of the 240 more vigorous 
invalids who had hobbled off in alarm, an equal number of newly 
recruited marines—most of them boys who had never fired a shot 
or worn a uniform—were drafted on board. Thus laden with 
sickness and infirmity at the very outset, Anson’s squadron set out 
on its ill-fated yet splendid voyage. 

Anson’s squadron consisted of the Centurion, of 60 guns, the 
Gloucester and the Severn, of 50 guns each, the Wager, of 28 
guns, and the Zryal, a sloop of 8 guns, with a couple of 
victuallers—ships intended to follow the squadron with supplies 
during the early stages of the voyage. The Wager is the ship 
whose wreck constitutes one of the best-remembered tragedies 
of the British navy. The squadron took forty days to reach 
Madeira, and sailed thence, on November 3, for St. Jago, one of 
the Cape Verde islands being appointed as a rendezvous. The 
weather continued fine, but already scurvy had broken out in the 
squadron, and Anson commenced to cut air-scuttles in all the 
ships to sweeten, if possible, the gloomy, unlit, evil-smelling 
decks where his unfortunate invalids were already beginning to 
die like sheep in pestilence. Anson’s ships, it must be re- 
membered, were of the old type—short-bodied, high-sterned, with 
bluff bows and low deck, and square yards on their jib-booms— 
ships almost as unsinkable as a bottle, but about as weatherly and 
as well-ventilated as so many corked bottles. 

One piece of good fortune at this early stage of the voyage 
befell Anson. The Spanish squadron under Pizarro, despatched 
to intercept Anson’s ships, had cruised for some days off Madeira ; 
then, being seized with a sudden spasm of prudence, had sailed 
for Cape Horn, Pizarro having resolved to wait for Anson in the 
South Seas—if he ever reached those waters, Anson would, 
no doubt, have fallen with bulldog courage on Pizarro if the 
squadrons had met off Madeira, and, though the Spanish ships 
were more heavily armed and strongly manned than his own, would 
have sunk or captured them. But the mere business of clearing 
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for action would have required Anson to jettison half the provisions 
with which his ships were packed, and his voyage must have been 
sacrificed—a disaster for which victory would have been a poor 
compensation. The Spanish ships, however, had effaced them- 
selves, and unmerciful disaster followed them so fast and so 
furiously that the story of Pizarro’s squadron is more tragical 
than even that of Anson’s. One Spanish ship foundered at sea, 
a second was wrecked on the coast of Brazil. Famine stalked, 
gaunt and hungry, betwixt the decks of the Spanish ships, and 
mutiny followed hard on the heels of famine. A tiny cluster of 
Indians, eleven in all, being cruelly treated on board the Spanish 
flagship, the Asia, suddenly seized that ship one night off Buenos 
Ayres, slew many of the crew and officers, and there was the 
amazing spectacle witnessed of a ship carrying 66 guns and 500 
men being held by eleven Indians, the Spanish admiral having 
barricaded himself in his cabin for safety, part of the crew in wild 
terror having escaped into the tops, and the rest being battened 
down between decks. For two hours the Indians held possession 
of the ship, but, their chief being shot, the rest jumped overboard. 
Pizarro, with this single surviving ship, reached Spain early in 
1746, having spent nearly five years in distracted and tragical 
wanderings, and bringing back a single ship out of a squadron, 
and less than 100 survivors out of crews which numbered over 
3,000! 

Anson’s ships, meanwhile, with scurvy fermenting in the 
blood of every second man in the crews, were running down the 
Straits of Le Maire. Scarcely had they cleared the Straits, when 
the wildest weather of which the gloomy latitudes of Cape Horn 
are capable broke upon the unfortunate squadron. Never were 
fiercer seas or blacker skies, or gales more cruelly edged with 
sleet and ice. The very sails were frozen. The rigging was 
turned into mere ladders of ice. The decks were slippery as 
glass, and the great seas dashed incessantly over them, The 
groaning and overstrained ships let in water in every seam, and 
for over fifty days each furious gale was followed by one yet more 
furious. The Centurion’s courses were actually kept reefed for 
fifty-eight days! The squadron was scattered, the Severn and 
Pearl never rejoining. On May 8 Anson himself was off the 
island of Socorro, and for a fortnight he hung there in the hope 
that some other ship of the squadron would make its appearance. 

It was the wildest of scenes. Fierce westerly gales raged. 
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The coast, a line of jagged precipices, was one mad tumult of 
foam. When the low, black skies were for a moment rent 
asunder, they only revealed the Cordilleras of the Andes, gaunt 
peaks white with snow, and torn with scuffling winds. All this 
time, too, Anson’s crew was perishing fast with scurvy of the most 
malignant type. The body of a poor scurvy-smitten wretch was 
mottled with black spots. Limbs and gums were swollen to an 
enormous size, and broke into putrid eruptions. Old wounds 
broke out afresh. Bones that had been fractured, and had set 
firmly again for years, parted, the new bone dissolving into mere 
fluid. On the body of one veteran, who had been wounded fifty 
years before at the battle of the Boyne, the wounds gaped 
bloody-red, as though just inflicted. The men died so fast, or 
sickened so hopelessly, that by the middle of June from the 
Centurion alone more than 200 corpses had been thrown over- 
board, and, to quote the chaplain’s record, ‘we could not at last 
muster more than six foremast men in a watch capable of duty.’ 
On May 22 a new gale broke on the sorely buffeted Centurion, 
in which the fury of all the tempests that ever blew seemed to 
be concentrated. The Centwrion survived, and, a lonely, half- 
wrecked ship, full of sick and dying men, bore up for Juan 
Fernandez. 

In practical seamanship Anson and his officers were unsur- 
passed among the sailors of all ages and of all seas; but the 
appliances of navigation in 1740 were rude, and the science of it 
imperfectly understood. Anson intended ‘to hit the island ona 
meridian, and, believing himself to be on the required parallel, 
on May 28 he ran it down, until, at the exact moment when they 
expected to see Juan Fernandez, there broke upon his look-outs 
the vision of the snow-clad summits of the Cordilleras of Chili! 
Anson, in a word, had missed the island, and it took him nine 
days to claw back to the westward and come in sight of Juan 
Fernandez. And during those nine days his men died so fast 
that ‘out of two hundred and odd men which remained alive we 
could not, taking all our watches together, muster hands enough 
to work the ship on an emergency, though we included the officers, 
their servants, and the boys.’ The next day the 7ryal made its 
appearance ; out of her crew of 100 men, 34 had died. Only the 
captain, lieutenant, and three men were able to stand by the 
sails. On June 21 the Gloucester hove in sight of the rendezvous, 
On that unhappy ship two thirds of the crew had alrealy 
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perished ; only the officers and their servants were capable of duty. 
Anson sent off provisions and men to her; but the wind was 
unfavourable, the Gloucester little better than a wreck, and she 
actually hung in sight of Juan Fernandez for a month without 
being able to make the anchorage, alternately flitting ghost-like 
beyond the sea-rim, and then reappearing! It seemed likely, 
indeed, that she would be left at last to drift a mere ship of the 
dead on the sea. When at last the sorely tried ship dropped its 
anchor, out of its original crew of 300 men only 80 remained 
alive. 

Anson’s squadron was now reduced to a couple of shattered, 
half-manned cruisers and a sloop, and Anson devoted himself to 
refitting his ships, and restoring the health of his men. The 
Pearl and the Severn had been driven back to the coast of Brazil, 
and had given up the expedition. The Wager had been wrecked ; 
and the story of the tragedy, with its mingled heroism and horror, 
is told in the familiar narrative by one of its two midshipmen, 
afterwards Admiral Byron, and the grandfather of Lord Byron, 
the poet. 

Anson remained for over a hundred days at Juan Fernandez. 
The three ships with him had crews amounting to 961 men when 
they sailed from England, and of these already 626 were dead! 
There remained of his squadron only three shattered vessels, with 
335 men and boys divided betwixt them. How could he hope 
with these to face Pizarro’s squadron, to attack any of the Spanish 
possessions, or to capture the great Acapulco galleon? Anson, 
however, was of that stubborn and resolute courage which only 
hardens under the impact of disaster. He despatched the Tryal 
to cruise off Valparaiso, and the Gloucester off Paita, while the 
Centurion cruised betwixt the two points. Some valuable prizes 
were captured, and then Anson with his three ships made a dash 
at Paita itself, a daring feat worthy of Drake or of Hawkins. 

Paita was respectably fortified, and held by a considerable 
garrison. Anson despatched three boats and fifty-eight men, 
under Lieutenant Brett, against the town, keeping his ships out 
of sight of land. Brett pulled with cool daring through the 
dark night, and almost reached the fort before the alarm was 
given. Then lights flashed through the awakening town, the 
church bells rang, the garrison ran to arms, the guns of the fort 
flashed redly through the darkness over the boats. But Brett, 
pulling with silent speed across the bay, leaped ashore, carried 
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the fort with a rush, the governor and the garrison fleeing ; and 
sixty British sailors remained in undisputed possession of the 
town, only one man of the attacking party being killed and two 
wounded! Anson’s ships by daybreak were off the town, and 
more than 30,0001. in coined silver was carried on board from the 
public treasury, and the whole town was burnt, though no injury 
was offered to the inhabitants. 

Anson next proceeded to lay a trap for the Acapulco ship, 
scattering his tiny squadron in a semicircle—but out of sight of 
land—off Acapulco. The Spaniards, however, somehow caught a 
gleam of the white topsails of one of his ships over the edge of 
the horizon, and at that signal of terror the sailing of the galleon 
was postponed for a year! Anson, discovering this, turned the 
stems of his vessels to the wide and lonely Pacific. He would 
cruise off the coast of California, and intercept the Manilla galleon, 
on its voyage to Acapulco. He destroyed all his prizes, and 
began his voyage with two ships, the Centurion and the 
Gloucester. Scurvy broke out afresh. A furious gale smote the 
two English ships. On July 26 the captain of the Gloucester 
hailed the Centurion, and reported that his mainmast was sprung, 
and discovered to be completely rotten; he had seven feet of 
water in the hold; only ninety-seven of the crew, including 
officers and boys, remained, and out of this whole number only 
sixteen men and eleven boys were capable of keeping the deck. 

Anson’s dogged purpose never swerved. He trans-shipped to 
the Centurion the Gloucester’s crew and part of her stores, and 
then set fire to her. Anson’s squadron of five ships was thus 
reduced to a single vessel, a floating speck on the tossing floor of 
the wide and empty Pacific. The men, too, were dying at the 
rate of ten or twelve a day. The ship was leaky. Provisions 
were bad, and the supply of water almost exhausted. Still Anson 
kept steadfastly on his course, and on August 28 sighted Tinian, 
one of the Ladrone islands. ‘Twenty-one of the crew died after 
the island came in sight, and before the sick could be landed ; 
but the pure water and fresh fruits of Tinian arrested the raging 
scurvy as if by magic. Anson himself was down with scurvy 
amongst the sick on the island, when, on September 23, a furious 
tempest swept the Centurion from her anchorage, and she 
vanished over the horizon, amidst raging seas and driving rain. 
Anson seemed to be abandoned utterly, without resources or 
help. His steadfast courage, however, remained unshaken. He 
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crept from his tent with the poison of scurvy still in his blood, 
and set the men to work to lengthen a tiny twelve-foot boat they 
had. He would sail in it across the 600 leagues of trackless sea, 
without compass or chart, to Macao! On October 11, however, 
the storm-rent canvas of the Centurion was visible once more 
over the sky-line, and she crept back slowly to her anchorage. 

Anson refitted his ship, sailed from Tinian on October 21, and 
reached Macao on November 12. It was two years since he left 
Spithead—two years into which had been packed more of suffering 
and hardship, of tempest and plague and death, and of the heroism 
which not tempest nor plague nor death itself could shake, than 
can be found, perhaps, in any other sea story extant. 

Anson remained at Macao till April 19, 1743; then, with 
ship refitted, though not remanned, and stores renewed, he set 
sail ostensibly for Batavia, and thence to England. But when 
out of sight of land he called his men aft, told them there must 
be two galleons sailing from Acapulco this year, and he intended 
to capture them both! Each galleon, it might be added, was 
double in weight of artillery and fighting force to the Centurion; 
but that circumstance Anson regarded as an irrelevant detail, 
to be dismissed without further consideration! Anson’s men, 
hardened by suffering, and careless of peril, and full of confidence 
in their silent, much-enduring captain, welcomed the announce- 
ment with a shout, and the nose of the Centurion was turned 
towards the Philippine Islands, one of the way-marks in the 
course of the gold-ships of Spain. Anson’s crew, at that moment, 
consisted of 201 hands, including officers, idlers, and boys; he 
had only forty-five able seamen. Lach galleon, on the other hand, 
carried a crew of about 600 men. Anson warned his crew that 
the galleons were ‘stout ships and fully manned ;’ but Jack Tar’s 
arithmetic, when applied to the business of reckoning up an 
enemy’s force, is of curious quality; and Anson’s men felt as 
cheerfully confident of capturing the wealth of the Spanish 
treasure-ships as though the yellow gold were already in their 
breeches pockets! Anson’s chaplain, indeed, tells an amusing 
story in proof of this. A few Chinese sheep were on board, 
intended for the officers’ table, but for some days no mutton made 
its appearance there. The ship’s butcher, on being interrogated, 
explained that only two sheep were left, and he was reserving 
those for the entertainment of ‘the generals of the galleons’ after 
they were captured ! 
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On May 30 the Centurion reached the desired cruising ground 
off Cape Espiritu Santo, and day by day, during all the month of 
June, the sky-line was searched by keen look-outs from the mast- 
heads of the Centurion. The days went tamely by, and offered 
only the same spectacle of azure sea and azure sky, and an 
horizon broken by no gleam of white sail. On June 20, however, 
a quick-eyed middy, at the main topmast of the Centurion, 
caught a point of gleaming silver on the sky-line too steady for a 
seagull’s wing. The news ran through the ship. It was early 
dawn, and soon in the glittering sunlight—a little south of where 
the day was breaking—the long-looked-for sail was visible. Only 
one ship, however, was in sight. Where was its consort? At 
half past seven the galleon fired a gun, and took in her topgallant 
sails; this surely was a signal to her consort, still out of sight ! 
And it shows the amazing audacity of Anson that he bore steadily 
down to attack two ships each of which was double his own in 
strength. As a matter of fact, however, there was only a solitary 
galleon before him—a great ship with heavy guns, huge quarter- 
deck galleries, and a crew of over six hundred men. Its captain, 
a gallant Spaniard, bore steadily down, the standard of Spain fly- 
ing at the masthead, and at noon, being about a league distant 
from the Centurion, brought to under topsails, and waited reso- 
lutely for the Centurion to begin the fight. 

Anson stood on in perfect fighting rig. He had placed thirty 
of his best marksmen in his tops, and expected with them to 
scourge the Spaniard’s decks with fire and drive the men from 
their guns. He had not one fourth the number of hands neces- 
sary to work his broadside, and he detailed two men to each gun, 
whose sole business it was to load it ; the rest he divided into gangs 
of ten, whose business it was to pass from gun to gun as it was 
loaded, run it out, aim, and discharge it. He thus kept up a 
constant fire of single guns, instead of firing whole broadsides ; 
and his method had an unsuspected advantage. ‘It is common 
with the Spaniards,’ writes his chaplain, ‘to fall down upon the 
decks when they see a broadside preparing, and to continue in 
that posture until it is given; after which they rise again, and, 
presuming the danger to be for some time over, work their guns, 
and fire with great briskness, till another broadside is ready.’ 
Anson’s plan of a continuous fire of single well-aimed guns, how- 
ever, quite spoiled these Spanish tactics, and abated their 
‘ briskness.’ 
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A squall of wind and rain broke over the two ships as they 
neared each other, and Anson could see through the driving rain 
that his antagonist was caught unprepared. The Spaniards were 
still busy throwing overboard cattle and lumber to clear their 
decks for the fight. Anson’s original plan was to engage at pistol- 
shot distance, but he at once opened fire, in order to increase the 
confusion of his enemy. Steadily the Centurion came on, till, 
through the smoke, its lion’s head could be seen gliding menacingly 
past the Spaniards’ broadside. Then, having overreached the 
galleon, Anson swung into the wind, across his enemy’s bows, and 
raked the Spaniard with a deadly fire. The galleon had not only 
hoisted her boarding netting, to prevent the English boarding, but, 
in addition, had stuffed the netting with mats, as a protection 
against musketry, But Anson was engaging so closely that the 
flame of his guns—or their burning wads—set fire to the mats, 
and these broke into a fire which blazed up half as high as the 
mizzen-top, and Anson slackened the fury of his guns, lest his 
prize should be destroyed. The Spaniards then cut their netting 
adrift, and the whole flaming mass fell into the sea. 

Anson’s marksmen in the Centwrion’s tops had, meanwhile, 
shot down their immediate antagonists in the tops of the galleon, 
and were, by this time, pouring a deadly fire on the galleon’s 
upper deck. Only one Spanish officer, in fact, remained unhurt 
on the galleon’s quarterdeck. The Centurion, however, had lost 
her advantage of position on the galleon’s bows, and the two 
ships, lyiag broadside to broadside, at half pistol-shot distance, 
pelted each other with heavy shot for a full hour. But the 
trained skill and obstinate courage of the English proved irre- 
sistible. The ships had drifted so near that the Spanish officers 
could be seen running about with brandished swords trying to 
keep their men from deserting their guns. At last the great 
yellow flag of Spain fluttered sullenly down, through the smoke, 
from the masthead of the galleon, and Anson stepped on to the 
blood-stained deck of his prize. 

Just at that moment one of the Centurion’s lieutenants 
whispered in his ear that the Centurion was dangerously on fire 
near the powder-room. At the same moment, too, the galleon, 
with no steersman at its wheel, rolled heavily on the starboard 
quarter of the Centurion, and the crash shook both the ships from 
stem to stern. It was a crisis to shake the nerves of the bravest 
men, but Anson’s coolness was above proof. The galleon was 
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quickly got under control; a few quick, calm orders mastered the 
fire, and Anson’s victory was secure. His prize had lost nearly a 
hundred and fifty men, killed and wounded. Her masts were 
splintered stumps ; one hundred and fifty shot had passed through 
her hull—a sufficient testimony to the deadly quality of the British 
fire. Only fifteen shot, on the other hand, had pierced the hull of 
the Centurion, and its killed and wounded numbered only thirty- 
one. Anson’s difficulties, in a sense, were increased by his very 
success. He had, with his handful of men, to navigate two large 
ships through dangerous and unknown seas, and to keep guard over 
four hundred and ninety-two prisoners. His prisoners, too, were 
restive, when they saw how slender was the crew of the Centurion, 
and how many of them were mere striplings. They became furious 
with shame at having been beaten, as they said, by ‘a handful of 
boys’! At any moment, too, for aught Anson knew, the sister 
galleon might heave in sight. 

Anson, however, took his measures coolly. He put his lieu- 
tenant, Saumarez, in charge of the prize, transferred the bulk of 
the prisoners to the Centurion, and bore up for Canton, guarding 
his hatchways with swivel-guns loaded with musket bullets, a 
sentry with a lighted match standing day and night beside each 
gun. Every English officer, meanwhile, remained on constant 
guard, lying down, when his turn came, for a brief sleep, dressed, 
and with a weapon by his side. Thus guarding his prize, Anson 
reached Canton on June 30. There he liberated his prisoners, 
and started on his voyage home by the Cape of Good Hope, cast- 
ing anchor at Spithead on June 15, 1744. 

The last incident of the voyage was perhaps as dramatic as 
any during its whole course. War had been declared betwixt 
France and England, and a French fleet was cruising in the 
chops of the Channel. When the much-buffeted Centurion, 
however, crossed their cruising ground, a thick grey fog lay on 
the Channel ; and, all unconscious of his peril, and catching from 
time to time the faint muffled sound of bells from unseen ships, 
Anson reached Spithead in safety, thus completing a voyage more 
amazing in its incidents than that of Drake two centuries before. 

The galleon, of course, was a very rich prize. In its strong- 
room were 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and more than 35,000 ounces 
of silver plate, or of virgin silver. Drake’s expedition had its 
profitable commercial side. The British sailor of that period was, 
in fact, an odd compound of bagman and of buccaneer; and the 
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Golden Hind expedition paid a dividend of 471. for every ll. 
invested in it. There are some very golden patches of prize 
money in British naval history. In 1799, for example, the 
Ethalion captured the Thetis, with 1,400,000 dollars on board. 
The Naiad and Triton captured the Santa Brigida, with an 
equal amount of treasure. Each captain received as his share of 
the prize money 40,7311. 18s., each lieutenant 5,091/. 7s. 3d., 
and each seaman 182/. 4s. 9d.! Yet earlier, in 1762, the 
treasure-ship Hermione was captured off Cadiz by the Actwon, of 
28 guns, and the Favourite, of 18 guns. Each captain, in this 
case, received 65,0001. as prize money, each lieutenant 13,0001., 
each petty officer 2,000/., and each seaman 500/.! Anson’s 
galleon, however, shines resplendent in even such golden records 
as these. Yet the gold won by the Centurion was its least 
precious gain. The voyage of the great ship added enduring fame 
to the British flag, and its record remains as the most splendid 
example of the fortitude and the valour which have built up the 
British Empire. 
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mained unmarried and proceeded to Holy Orders. 


which he had been originally nominated by Dr. Pusey. 


to 1881 the position of mathematical lecturer. 











Ir is not easy to write of Lewis Carroll adequately. It is natural 
to expect that so exceptional a mind should have been developed 
in exceptional surroundings by means of exceptional experiences, 
and therefore any account of his life that is truthful must be, 
in some measure, disappointing: for he spent his time within 
the walls of Christ Church, and the life of an Oxford don is for the 
most part uneventful ; at least, it is not rich in incidents that are 
likely to attract the general reader. Mr. Dodgson was the 
product of the old order of things in Oxford. He belonged to the 
time when places on academic foundations were held, under certain 
conditions, for life, and when the work required of those who held 
them was not precisely defined by statute, but was left largely to 
the discretion of the individual. Mr. Dodgson came up to Christ 
Church from Rugby in 1850, as a Commoner, according to the old 
practice, and was made student in 1852 on the nomination of 
Dr. Pusey. According to the constitution of the House then 
prevailing the dean and canons nominated by turns; and the 
person so nominated held his position for life, provided he re- 


position of this sort that Mr. Dodgson was nominated. This was 
shortly before the era of great university changes. 
Mr. Dodgson’s fate to live under a series of successive enactments 
which modified in many ways the old conditions; still, though 
the nature of his tenure was in some measure affected by them, he 
remained till his death on the Foundation of Christ Church to 


He was not bound, as we have already said, to any special 
course of academic study or teaching, but he held from 1855 


was in no way an arduous one, and he had plenty of time left to 
him in which to pursue his own studies. He was a laborious 
worker, always disliking to break off from the pursuit of any sub- 
ject which interested him; apt to forget his meals, and toil on 
for the best part of the night, rather than stop short of the 
object which he had in view. A person who works in this way 
is usually dependent on his moods ; and if the mood for work rarely 
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visits him, he gets very little done. Mr. Dodgson’s paroxysms, 
though frequent, were, fortunately for him, intermittent. No man 
could have held out for very long under such a régime as his 
when the fever of work came upon him. But though this passion 
for violent labour was irregular, he never seemed idle; his mind 
was original and perpetually busy; and the general average of 
his working time was high. 

In 1860 Mr. Dodgson took Holy Orders as a deacon; he was 
never ordained to the priesthood. It is difficult to speak of a side 
of his character in regard to which he was very reserved, but 
no one who knew him at all intimately could doubt that the old 
friend who has sketched his character in the ‘Oxford Magazine’ 
is right in finding the keynote of his life here. His ministry was 
seriously hindered by native shyness, and by an impediment in 
speech which greatly added to his nervousness. And the fact 
that he was never ordained priest restricted still further the 
already narrowly limited opportunities of an academic cleric. It 
prevented, for instance, his being invited to preach before the 
University in regular course. But though his voice was rarely 
heard, there was no question as to the deeply religious bent of 
his life; there is nothing more curious to his friends than to see 
his name connected in some of the papers with stories turning 
on the light use of Biblical language. He held this and all such 
things in severe abhorrence, and he acted out his principles in 
his life. 

A man who separates himself from what is called University 
business, who pursues a recondite subject at hours that differ 
widely from those of the majority, can be indeed solitary in Oxford. 
To a large extent, especially in his later years, Mr. Dodgson did live 
as arecluse. There must be many people in Oxford who did not 
know him by sight, and still more who never spoke to him. To 
all these it must have been a marvel that such books as the ‘ Lewis 
Carroll Series’ and the works on mathematics should have come 
from one retiring academic don. But those who knew him ceased 
to find it puzzling. There was always the same mind displayed in 
his talk. When he was playful or inclined to be paradoxical he 
could be as irresistibly funny as any of the characters in his 
books. The things he said in conversation do not lend themselves 
to description. He talked readily and naturally in connection 
with what was going on around him; and his power lay, as £o 
often in the books, in suddenly revealing a new meaning in some 
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ordinary expression, or in developing unexpected consequences 
from a very ordinary idea. Jokes like these require a long ex- 
planation of the circumstances to make them intelligible. They 
are not like the carefully elaborated impromptu which is easily 
handed about, being specially prepared for exportation. In the 
same way, Mr. Dodgson was always ready to talk upon serious 
subjects; and then, though he restrained his sense of humour 
completely, he still presented you with unexpected and frequently 
perplexing points of view. If he argued, he was somewhat rigid 
and precise, carefully examining the terms used, relentless in point- 
ing out the logical results of any position assumed by his opponent, 
and quick to devise a puzzling case when he wanted to bring 
objections against a rule of principle. But his skill lay rather in 
tracing consequences than in criticising fundamental assumptions ; 
and he was apt at times to exaggerate the value of side-issues. 

When all this has been said of Mr. Dodgson, and when we 
have noted his unfailing courtesy to those with whom he was 
brought in contact, we have given some account of the impression 
made by him upon his colleagues. The circumstances of Oxford 
life lend themselves to reserve, as we have already said; and 
the man who chooses to pursue a student’s life chooses a very 
uneventful one. The appearance and disappearance of the 
undergraduates mark the chief difference in the year—the 
difference between Term and Vacation. To those who are tutors 
or lecturers, Term brings an access of educational work ; to those 
who are not, but who, like Mr. Dodgson in his later years, pursue 
their studies in their own way, the presence or absence of the 
undergraduates is a mere detail. When they are in residence 
dinner is in hall, and a gown is necessary; when they are away, 
dinner is in common-room, and gowns are not worn. And dinner 
is the time when the student emerges into society. An equable 
life in Oxford, varied by these differences, interrupted by an 
occasional visit to London to take some child-friend to the theatre, 
or by the summer visit to Eastbourne, and the visit to his home 
at Christmas, was Mr. Dodgson’s habit for many years. Such a 
course of living does not suggest much to the biographer, but it 
may be very happy, though it is uneventful, and it gives oppor- 
tunities for great friendships. Oxford life is greatly the poorer 
by Mr. Dodgson’s death. 

It is impossible to deal with the life of a student without 
considering the value of his written work. In so doing the 
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present writer is limited by his lack of mathematics to the works 
published under the name of Lewis Carroll. There seems to be 
a general agreement that in the most successful of these, Mr. 
Dodgson rose to the point of genius. In all such matters it must 
be difficult to lay down the principles which explain the success. 
There is no question about the fact. Children are delighted with 
the books,.and still more, perhaps, people who have passed 
the age of childhood. To have secured the ear of both these 
classes is success beyond, perhaps, what the author originally 
expected. If we must say what seems to us a conspicuous feature 
about the works, it is this: the most successful passages in the 
‘ Alice’ books, the passages which recur most often to the memory, 
are the dialogues. And the secret of their attractiveness is, in 
large measure, the sudden and unexpected direction given in 
them to ordinary thoughts and phrases. Ordinary conversation 
is built up very largely of phrases which are used conventionally. 
Their exact meaning is hardly thought of, and they are used 
without question. Their ordinary use is often not the only 
possible one, but they are so familiar that it is only the ordinary 
usage that occurs to the mind. Mr. Dodgson has shown the 
existence of all sorts of pitfalls and surprises round the ordinary 
course of conversation. If he had done it badly, if he had exag- 
gerated and lost proportion, his work would have been set aside as 
foolish. But he has so woven his eccentric interpretations into 
the atmosphere of a dream, and so fitted them into the circum- 
stances of his narrative, that they not only produce their effect 
when they are read, but remain in the mind afterwards. 

‘I’m sure I’ll take you with pleasure !’ the Queen said. ‘ Twopence a week, 


and jam every other day.’ 

Alice couldn’t help laughing, as she said, ‘I don’t want you to hire me—and I 
don’t care for jam.’ 

‘It’s very good jam,’ said the Queen. 

‘Well, I don’t want any to-day, at any rate.’ 

‘You couldn’t have it if you did want it,’ the Queen said. ‘The rule is, jam 
to-morrow and jam yesterday,—but never jam to-day.’ 

‘It must come sometimes to “ jam to-day,’ Alice objected. 

‘No, it can’t,’ said the Queen. ‘It’s jam every other day, to-day isn’t any 
other day, you know.’ (‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ p. 94.) 

‘Take some more tea,’ the March Hare said to Alice, very earnestly. 

‘I’ve had nothing yet,’ Alice replied in an offended tone, ‘so I can’t take 
more.’ 

‘You mean you can’t take /ess,’ said the Hatter ; ‘it’s very easy to take more 
than nothing.’ (‘Wonderland,’ p. 106 ) 


A great part of the dialogue flows on in a similar style to this, 
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and the result is that it combines the appearance of familiarity 
with continual surprise. ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ especially 
seems to us to depend for its effect upon the combination of 
familiar language with unexpected meanings. The story goes on 
and seems comprehensible, though it really leads nowhere. It is 
very amusing in such passages to watch the gigantic struggles of 
the intrepid man who translated ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ into 
German. He succeeds well on the whole with the songs, even 
with such a song as that belonging to the Lobster Quadrille ; but 
one cannot help wondering at times what the Germans make of 
the dialogue ; its shifts and turns come off stiffly in that tongue. 
‘Through the Looking-Glass’ has, so far as we are aware, foiled 
the efforts of the translator. The present writer has seen a 
German version of the song ‘Jabberwocky’ by the late Dean 
Scott, of Rochester, but the number of new words in the second 
of the ‘ Alice’ books makes it practically impossible in any other 
language than its own. In connection with these, it is due to 
Lewis Carroll to remark that the word chortle has found a place 
in the new ‘ English Dictionary ’ edited by Dr. Murray. Its rapid 
adoption into so scientific a work seems to show that it supplied 
a felt want in the language. 

The verisimilitude which the dialogue lends to the whole story 
makes the more definitely imaginative parts of the books tolerable. 
The whole is worked into a complete unity, and the reader lives in 
the scenes described. It is on the side of mere innovation that 
Lewis Carroll passes into perilous regions. This comes out very 
clearly in ‘Sylvie and Bruno.’ Here the author has become 
somewhat self-conscious; he describes his methods of work in his 
preface, and sets his readers problems in the criticism of the text. 
The whole is much less compressed than the earlier works; he 
trusts less to sudden surprises in familiar regions of thought and 
more to pure imagination. The rapid passage from the dream- 
world to that of ordinary life destroys the unity of the story, and, 
if the truth must be told, the tendency to exhortation spoils its 
spontaneity. The earlier books derived their charm from their 
complete artistic unity. The reader is carried along without any 
disturbance of his point of view from beginning to end, and 
charmed all the way. But ‘Sylvie and Bruno,’ though there are 
many passages in it which only Lewis Carroll could have written, 
is incoherent as a whole, and never seems, like the others, in- 
evitable. 
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There is another section of Mr. Dodgson’s work, of which 
comparatively little is known outside of Oxford. We have said 
that the author lived a recluse life and took little part in 
University business, but he occasionally broke silence, when a 
subject that interested him was under discussion, by writing a 
squib. There are six of these small pamphlets in existence, now 
very rare. They were published at various times singly, and 
were collected under the general title of ‘Notes by an Oxford 
Chiel.’ Two of them are concerned with the alterations made in 
Christ Church, when the Cathedral and Great Quadrangle were 
restored. Two are concerned with financial discussions connected 
with the Museum. These, though they contain many delightful 
passages, are obscure to the general public. The other two 
represent Mr. Dodgson’s contribution to two questions which 
agitated the world in London and elsewhere, as well as in Oxford. 
One of these—called ‘The Evaluation of II’—deals with the 
controversy over the salary of the late Professor Jowett; and the 
other—called ‘The Dynamics of a Parti-cle’—gives an account of 
the famous election campaign, at the end of which Mr. Gladstone 
ceased to represent the University in Parliament. (These were 
first printed in 1865.) The style of humour which prevails in 
these is of a distinctly academic type, and the events satirised in 
them do not survive, in all their detail, in the memory of the 
present generation. Hence the time has almost come when a 
new edition, if such were made, would have to contain notes and 
an introduction. But they are among the best of Mr. Dodgson’s 
productions. The method of the ‘Dynamics’ consists as before 
in unexpected turns and surprises, only the language employed is 
not that of ordinary conversation, but the definitions of Euclid and 
other such things in some cases slightly parodied. The following 
definitions will illustrate the character of the work :— 

I. Plain superficiality is the character of a speech, in which any two points 
being taken, the speaker is found to lie wholly with regard to those two points. 

III. When a Proctor, meeting another Proctor, makes the votes on one side 
equal to those on the other, the feeling entertained by each side is called Right 
Anger. . 
AV. When two parties, coming together, feel a Right Anger, each is said to be 
complementary to the other (though, strictly speaking, this is very seldom the 
case ). 

7. Obtuse Anger is that which is greater than Right Anger. 


This last definition, and some other passages from these papers, 
are remembered and occasionally quoted still; but for the most 
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part Mr. Dodgson’s comments have shared the oblivion into which 
the controversies which evoked them have fallen. 

It remains to say a few words about the logical works which 
have appeared under the name of Lewis Carroll. It is perhaps a 
matter for surprise that these were not, like the mathematical 
books, published under Mr. Dodgson’s real name. Why they 
were classed with the ‘Lewis Carroll Series,’ the present writer 
does not know; it certainly did not mean that the author 
treated them lightly; he meant them very seriously indeed. 
He was firmly convinced that the ordinary logical methods 
were inadequate to the performance of much work fairly to be 
expected of the mind; and he was confident that his own prin- 
ciples, besides affording an agreeable exercise for the intellect, 
were of great scientific value. It is difficult to share this con- 
viction. It is true that the diagrams and mathematical formule 
are often extraordinarily ingenious, but the assumption which was 
at the bottom of the whole speculation will not bear investigation. 
In the Logic Mr. Dodgson carried to the most violent excess his 
habit of developing unexpected results and unnoticed inferences. 
He tried to give words a sharply defined meaning, as if they 
were mathematical symbols, and strove to systematise the 
various inferences which could be drawn from them. A word to 
him not only had its direct positive meaning, but also conveyed 
negative information in various directions. And all this had to 
be drawn out and taken into account in his system. Besides 
this principle of analysis, Mr. Dodgson was ruled by a great 
belief in formule in which letters (as in algebra) took the place 
of words. This confidence naturally led him to think of sentences 
as mere forms, of which the concrete meaning was insignificant. 
Thus, if any one were to attempt to solve the complicated 
problems which are set at the end of ‘Symbolic Logic,’ he would 
find that the actual propositions occurring in them are quite 
irrelevant. Any propositions would do as well, whether they had 
a rational meaning or not, provided they contained the requisite 
number of symbols, or of words treated as symbols. 

In this part of his work (and we believe in his mathematical 
books also) Mr. Dodgson’s great originality of mind was his chief 
danger. He read comparatively little of the works of other 
logicians or of mathematicians who had dealt with the same 
subjects as himself. He preferred to evolve the whole out of his 
own mind without being influenced by others. There was gain in 
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this, but there was also loss. If he saved himself from being 
misled by others, he also deprived himself of the value of their 
work, which would both have saved him trouble and warned him 
of mistakes. He dealt with these scientific matters as he had 
dealt with the ordinary language of conversation, in his own way 
and from his own point of view. The one process produced 
‘ Alice,” the other the ‘Symbolic Logic.’ And if the latter is a 
failure as a Logic, it is surely because a gift like his of eccentric 
originality lends itself but poorly to rigid analysis and systematic 
exposition. 

It is impossible to do justice in a sketch like this to any mind 
of impressive originality, and the peculiar circumstances of Mr. 
Dodgson’s life, together with the very unusual character of his 
genius, do not make the task easier. Those who knew him and 
mourn his loss are able to read between the lines in his books, and 
see there the working of the mind they knew; for, as we have 
said, the cast of his thought was very much the same in everything 
that he approached ; the humour of ‘ Alice’ and the other books 
was one manifestation of an original and perhaps somewhat 
eccentric genius. And those who know him only through his 
books have a real knowledge of him; they are not looking at a 
mere fanciful product of his leisure, though they learn from 
others how natural it seemed that a clever, simple-hearted, and 
religious man should express himself in books for children of all 
ages, 


T. B. Srrona. 
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3Y M. E. COLERIDGE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE KING WITH TWO FACES,’ 


‘Nor for a moment,’ said the Count, with great dignity, ‘did I 
suppose so.’ 

I thanked him. 

He pressed my hand. 

There followed one of those awkward pauses which are apt to 
follow on a supreme moment. He had just informed me that he 
did not for an instant suppose that I preferred any consideration 
before honour. The wind was driving the rain against my 
window as if it were a human thing that must be chased from the 
wide world without. The flames were leaping up the chimney, | 
as if they owned some kinship with the wind and were rushing to | 
meet him. I wanted to be alone, to enjoy the uproar in peace. 
How to get rid of the Count I did not know. Why the Count 
insisted on staying, I did not know. As he was going to shoot me, 
or I was going to shoot him, at eight o’clock the next morning, it 
seemed to me that this was waste of time; but you cannot make 
a remark of that kind to a guest, and he happened to be in my 
room. 

‘Let me ask you one thing!’ said the Count. ‘You area 
generous enemy. Though notin your first youth, you are younger 
than I am, and you have not been out before. I would not take 
you at a disadvantage. Do you believe in the soul’s future?’ 

‘A most unnecessary question,’ I said lightly. ‘In a few 
hours one of us will have answered it for good and all.’ 

He frowned. 

‘You do not believe init. I am reduced to a most un- 
pleasant extremity. Unless you can reassure me upon this point, 
it is impossible for me to fight you. Unless I fight you, I am 
dishonoured.’ : 

‘Why should it be impossible?’ I asked. But that the Count 
was by birth and breeding a perfect gentleman, I might have 
suspected his courage. 

‘It gives me an unfair advantage,’ he said, gazing steadily at 
me out of his deep-set eyes, ‘You fight, believing death is 
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death. I fight, believing death is birth. I know something of 
your chivalrous nature. If I kill you, I, in my own opinion, set 
freeasoul. If you kill me, you, in your own opinion, commit murder. 
T would not have you tortured in after life by this reflection. Once 
more I tell you, it is impossible for me to fight, unless you give 
me some assurance. Once more I ask you, Do you believe in 
eternal life ?’ 

‘I am fully sensible of your kind consideration for my feelings, 
but permit me to observe that I do not see what right you have 
to ask that question.’ 

‘You decline to answer it ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘ Then our affair is settled. I also decline to fight.’ 

He bowed, and walked towards the door. 

‘Stay!’ Iecried. ‘What are you going to do?’ 

He laid his hand upon a pistol. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Why?’ 

‘You leave me no other choice.’ 

It was absurd of me to object to his shooting himself when I 
had no objection whatever to shooting him with my own hand if 
I could. But it was just this one phrase 7f I could that made a 
difference. The alternative was too cold-blooded ; I felt bound to 
prevent it. 

‘Could it not be arranged ?’ I spoke nervously, only to 
gain time, in the confusion of the moment. 

‘You are not the man I took you for,’ he said. 

This time he did not bow as he turned towards the door, 

‘You do not seem to be aware,’ I remarked, ‘that you are 
exposing me to a sense of blood-guiltiness far more onerous than 
that which you deprecate. If I am to be a murderer, at least 
allow me to feel that I did the deed myself, not that I compelled 
some one else to do it. Do you think that you are treating me 
fairly? You put a premium upon lies. You leave no other 
course open to me. By all that is held most sacred, I swear to 
you that I believe in eternal life.’ 

And rising. I laid my hand upon my heart. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Count sternly, ‘would you die with a falsehood 
on your lip? You do not believe it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not. I merely wished to show you to what 
extremes you are driving me. But you are right. Between 
gentlemen this sort of thing is a mistake, even in jest. You do 
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not leave this room till you have promised to fight me to-morrow !’ 
and I threw myself across the door. I was the younger and the 
stronger man. 

With perfect gravity, the Count sat down in an armchair. 
The wind was howling more loudly than before; the flames had 
sunk lower. 

I became conscious of the absurdity of the situation. Nothing 
short of flood, fire, or earthquake could put an end to it in a 
fitting manner. There we were bound to stay till we died of 
starvation unless one or the other would compromise his dignity. 
As the little I knew of the Count made me feel certain that 
nothing would ever induce him to compromise his, I compro- 
mised mine. 

‘Count,’ I said, ‘this is a ridiculous position for both of us, 
My presence causes you an intolerable géne, and yours, the whole 
night through, would scarcely be agreeable to me. Let us con- 
sider the thing dispassionately. You will not fight me because 
I do not hold an opinion which you, rightly or wrongly, hold to be 
necessary for my future happiness, if I live ; 7.e. you do not object 
to kill me, because you think no one can die, but you do object 
to poison the remainder of my mortal existence. If you do not 
fight me, you will shoot yourself, for you would be unable to 
survive your honour. That is the case on your side. Now for 
mine. I have an instinctive dislike of suicide, either for myself 
or for any one else whom I respect. It may bea mere prejudice, but 
so it is. If, therefore, you blow out your brains, it will seriously 
affect my peace of mind, inasmuch asI shall consider myself to 
a certain extent responsible. But fair fight is another thing 
altogether. It is now five o’clock. According to our agreement, 
we meet at eight to-morrow morning. I shall need at least five 
hours’ sleep beforehand, or I shall not take steady aim. Allowing 
full time to dress, breakfast, and get to the rendez-vous, I ought not 
to go to bed later than two. Between five o'clock this evening 
and two to-morrow morning there are nine hours. Now, these 
nine hours I will promise you, on my word of honour as a gentle- 
man, to spend on the investigation of a question that does not 
interest me in the least, and on which, but for you, I should 
never, in the whole course of my life, have spent nine minutes— 
if you, on your part, will promise to meet me at eight to-morrow. 
If, by that time, I can answer your question in the affirmative— 
and I know already that it is not by words alone that you will 
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judge whether I speak the truth—well and good! Let us fight! 
Whichever way the duel ends, you will have the satisfaction of 
thinking that I have gained a belief which, but for you, I should 
not even have wished to gain. If, on the contrary, I retain my 
present scepticism, we will shoot ourselves instead of each other, 
Voila tout! It is a pity; the country will lose two possible 
defenders instead of one, but I do not see how that can be 
helped. Isitabond? Will you meet me at eight ?’ 

The Count rose from his chair ; his eyes shone. 

‘I have the greatest pleasure in accepting your generous pro- 
posal,’ he replied, ‘ more especially as I am quite convinced that 
no one conld study this question for nine hours without answering 
it as I myself have been taught to answer it. As for the method 
of study, that of course must be left to yourself. The “ Phaidén” 
of Plato ?’ 

‘No,’ I said carelessly, moving away from the door to let him 
pass. ‘My tastes are not philosophical. I shall sit by the fire 
for three hours, and think it over in my own way. (I dare not 
engage that my mind will not wander to other subjects. La 
Girouette danced adorably in the ballet last night.) Then, if you 
have no objection, I shall dine out and go to a ball, the invitation 
for which I accepted some time ago, so that my absence would be 
remarked : and, when the clock strikes eleven, I shall betake my- 
self to my confessor. If serious reflection, if the sight of the 
vanities of this world, if the consolations of religion, all put 
together, cannot persuade me to believe in the immortality of the 
soul, it will be a hopeless affair indeed ; for I am sure nothing 
else could.’ 

The Count sighed. 

‘It is a strange way to take,’ he said, ‘ but let no man judge 
for another. I myself was led to believe by a series of events 
which, to any other than myself, would appear almost incredible. 
I pray that you may be rightly directed. In the meantime I 
wish you good-night. I shall not retire to rest before two o'clock.’ 
He bowed again and went out. 

When he was gone I threw myself down in the chair which 
he had occupied, that I might enjoy to the full the luxury of 
being alone. The Count’s presence had become a _ hideous 
oppression to me during the last quarter of an hour. I had felt 
as if he would never go—as if he were a nightmare, as if he were 
the Old Man of the Sea, as if he were a whole crowd of people in 
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himself, and made the room stuffy. I ran to the window and 
flung it open ; the wind rushed in and puffed the curtains out, 
and rioted amongst my books and papers, bathing me, body and 
soul, in freedom. I heaped up faggot after faggot and stirred them 
into a blaze that might have set the chimney on fire. Then, 
between wind and flame, down I sat, according to contract, to 
consider that part of myself which was more subtle than either. 

I found it to the full as difficult as I had expected. The old 
arguments were no newer. ‘ We should like to go on living very 
much, Therefore we think we shall. But as we really do not 
know, we will not die till the last possible moment.’ They came to 
little more than that, so it seemed. As I was without this strong 
prepossession in favour of life, I failed to recognise their cogency. 
Besides, to have that man going on for ever? I had a strong 
prepossession in favour of his extinction, even if it necessarily 
included my own. I loved myself less than I hated him. Not 
that I had any reason to hate him. He was everything that he 
should be, which gave a sort of zest to my abhorrence, reduced it 
to a fine art—made it essential, not a mere accident. Our natures 
were antagonistic. I could have forgiven another for murdering 
me more easily than I could forgive him the fact of his existence 
in the same universe with myself. He jarred upon my every 
nerve. My eyes rebelled at the sight of his face, my ears at the 
sound of his voice, the touch of his hand caused an electric shiver 
of repulsion. He annihilated all but the animal part of me; 
when he was in the room I knew his dog had more of a soul than 
I. And, by the strangest freak of fancy, it was this man who, 
more than any one I ever met, had the faculty of conjuring any- 
thing like it out of me, who insisted not only on my believing it 
was there, but that it would go on being there for ever and ever. 

‘No, Count,’ I said, as I watched the sparks go up the 
chimney. ‘Keep your immortality to yourself! I would not 
share it with you for the asking,’ and through my mind there 
flashed the old emblems of the transitoriness of life—the dream, 
the shadow, the morning mist, the snowflake, the flower of the 
grass, the bird flying out of the darkness, through the lighted 
hall, into the darkness again. I was reassured concerning its 
momentary character. ‘And yet,’ I said to myself, ‘the Count 
has a very strong will. If any man had the power to insist on 
living in defiance of all the rules of Nature, that man would be 
the Count. Perhaps it is his excessive vitality which is burden- 
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some to ephemeral creatures like myself. It is as if he absorbed 
their proper part whenever he came near them,’ 

So thinking, I took out my pistols and cleaned them, not 
without a certain pleasure. I had had enough of my own society 
by the time the clock struck eight, and was well inclined to seek 
that of others. 

The dinner to which I was invited was given by Princess X., 
who lived in an apartment on the third floor of the Hotel Z. She 
was going to a dance that night—the same that I meant to 
attend—and the party beforehand would be, she informed me, 
quite a small one, consisting only of myself and a few intimates, 
It so happened that I was rather late. Seeing the door of the 
lift open, I got in. The darkness had prevented me from notic- 
ing that in one corner there was already something that looked 
like a downy ball of white, with a very small head coming out of 
it. I would fain have beaten a retreat, but it was too late; the 
porter stepped in after me and we began to ascend. 

‘Oh!’ said the little lady, with a gasp, putting out a small 
white hand to catch hold of me. I am afraid that I did not 
attempt to reassure her. It was all over in a minute. 

The lift stopped. I made way for her to get out. She turned 
round to me, smiling and blushing. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, ‘I never have been in one 
before. It is so unlike anything else—when you are not accus- 
tomed. I suppose you also are going to dine with Marraine ?’ 

‘T have not the pleasure of calling the Princess X. Marraine,’ 
I replied, ‘but if she has the pleasure of calling you her god- 
child, we are bound for one destination. Allow me to ring the 
bell.’ 

As she passed into the hall, the clearer light shone, for a 
moment, on her soft brown curls, and glanced, reflected in her 
mirthful eyes. 

We entered the drawing-room almost at the same moment. 
As the Princess rose to make us acquainted, she laughed again 
and said quickly : 

‘No, no, Marraine, it is too late. I was introduced by the 
lift, as the greatest coward this gentleman has ever known, quite 
three minutes ago.’ 

The Princess took her hand. 

‘Well! well!’ she said, ‘was there ever such a naughty 
débutante? It is a pity, as you took each other up so pleasantly, 
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that you cannot take each other down also. But there I must 
interfere.’ 

‘It is cruel of you, Princess. Fate was much kinder. But’— 
I turned to the younger lady—‘ may I presume to ask your hand 
for the first dance ?’ 

‘You may,’ she said merrily ; ‘but I hope you know what you 
are asking. It is the first dance that I have ever given any one.’ 

‘Where is your father ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘Kept at home by a letter from the Prime Minister. He 
begs that you will excuse him; for nothing else would he have 
given up this party. He is coming later on, to take me home. 
I hope he will not come till very late indeed, if that is all he 
cares for. He did not feel sure that it was meet for me to go 
out to dinner alone, even to the house of my godmother, but he 
said that he did not want to disappoint you, and I think,’ she 
put in candidly, though very demurely, ‘he did not want to dis- 
appoint me either. I should have died of vexation if I had had 
to stay at home.’ 

The Princess laughed. 

‘That makes it serious. And seriously, my love, you are 
quite right. Unless one is dead or dying, one should keep one’s 
dinner engagement. And, while I think of it,’ she added, 
addressing herself to me, ‘I must positively engage you to dine 
with me to-morrow. I expect the Prime Minister, and I cannot 
be left alone to entertain him. Eight o'clock, do you hear? He 
will have to leave early, so mind you are in time.’ 

‘To hear is to obey. Unless I am dead or dying, I will keep 
my dinner engagement.’ 

‘I think I am sure of you then. You never looked better in 
your life.’ 

‘Dinner is on the table,’ said the Princess’s butler. 

The ground floor of the hotel had been engaged for the dance. 
The fiddles were already striking up when I, in company with the 
other gentlemen of the party, entered the room. My promised 
partner was standing beside the Princess, busily inscribing the 
names of various aspirants on her card. I thought she might be 
better employed inscribing mine, and said so. She gave me the 
card, and I availed myself of the few vacant spaces that appeared 
on it. 

‘Quick, quick!’ she cried. ‘There is the music! Are you 
not longing to be off ?’ 
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Dancing varies inversely as the character of the lady who 
dances. With her it resembled nothing so much as flight. She 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground with her feet, she was as light 
as one of the feathers on her cloak. The music mounted to my 
brain as we went whirling round and round together. I felt as 
though I were a spirit, chasing another spirit. I forgot every- 
thing else, and when it stopped I could not have told whether 
we had been dancing hours or moments. I had begun in another 
state of existence. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘ your step goes well with mine.’ 

How I filled up the intervals when I was not dancing with 
her I do not know. Once, while we were standing together in 
the recess formed by a window, a great moth flew in and made 
for the lighted candelabra over our heads. There was a quick 
change in her, 

‘O save it, save it!’ she cried, clasping her little hands 
together in wild distress. 

I caught the creature in my handkerchief and let it out again. 
When I returned to her she was pale and trembling. 

‘He is quite safe,’ I said. ‘Do not be unhappy! After all, 
what would it matter if he did burn himself? In proportion, he 
would have lived much longer than we shall.’ 

‘No, no,’ she said. ‘We live for ever.’ 

Her words sent a thrill of recollection through me. 

‘Do we?’ I said, in a gentler voice. ‘If you tell me so, I will 
believe it.’ 

‘Why yes, of course we do,’ she said. ‘I never heard any one 
say that we did not. Shall we finish this dance ?’ 

It was the last opportunity that I had of talking to her. I 
think I was engaged in conversation with some one else when, 
later on in the evening, I heard her pleading tones close behind 
me. 

‘Only one more! O let me stay for only one more !’ 

In an instant she was at my side. 

‘I must go,’ she said. ‘I must have one more dance before I 
go. Ido not know where my partner is.’ 

It was irresistible, though I had a humiliating sensation that 
she asked me only because there was no one else at hand. She 
broke away just when the delirium of enjoyment was at its height. 

‘No longer!’ she cried. ‘Not a moment more! That was 
perfect. Good-night!’ 
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- She made me a tricksy sign of adieu with her fan, and tripped 

away ; she could hardly help dancing as she moved. 

I stood bewildered for a moment, then rushed to the door that 
I might see her as she passed to her carriage. She was leaning 
on her father’s arm as she went down the steps. The link-man 
raised his torch to guide them, and a sudden glare of light 
showed me the features of the Count. 

I drew a long breath. 

‘It is as well that I am going to fight that man to-morrow,’ 
I thought. ‘If not, he would inevitably have been my father-in- 
law. In the first place, I have not enough to marry upon ; in the 
second, we should have made the little thing miserable between us.’ 

The wind detached a fragment of her swansdown cloak. I 
stooped and picked it up. 

Practically speaking, the disposition of my time had been in 
no degree influenced by the Count’s grotesque requirement. I 
had intended all along to stay at home until eight o’clock, to dine 
with the Princess X., to go to the dance, and to visit the 
dearest friend that I had in the world. He was a Dominican 
monk, of great learning and acuteness, resident in the Monastery 
of S. Petrox, about half a mile off. We were old schoolfellows, 
and, though our ways of life were very different, he had never 
lost the ascendency over me which, as a boy, he had understood 
how to gain. 

He was busy reading when I entered his cell; he laid his 
finger on his lips, to show me that I must not interrupt him. 

After a long pause, he closed the great volume reverently and 
asked me what I wanted at that time of night. 

‘I want an immortal soul.’ 

‘Curious!’ he remarked, pushing his spectacles up on his 
forehead. ‘I have just been studying the question of the soul.’ 

‘Well! what is the result of your investigations ?’ 

‘My friend,’ returned the Dominican, ‘what would it avail 
were I to tell you? I know your mind upon these subjects.’ 

‘That is more than I know myself, then—more than I should 
ever have wished to know but for a strange occurrence.’ 

I told him all the circumstances of my conversation with the 
Count, not mentioning his name, of course. 

‘You have helped me at many a difficult pass before now,’ I 
said. ‘Help me again. Pour out the contents of that great 
volume upon my head !’ 
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‘You would be as wise as you were before. I know you, 
amico mio. You own no teacher save experience.’ 

‘ What is the experience that can make a man believe in that 
of which he has none? Tell me, that I may seek it.’ 

‘Is there any one in the world of whom you are really fond ?’ 
said the Dominican. 

For the fraction of a second I hesitated. 

‘Forgive the question! It is of no importance. There is one 
way by which you can be brought to believe, but it sy cost you 
your life. Are you willing to risk it?’ 

‘I am bound to preserve my life until to-morrow morning.’ 

‘So far I can guarantee it, if vou are careful toobey. For the 
rest, you are indifferent ? Well and good! Understand that I, on 
my part, am running a great risk for your sake. If what I am 
about to do were to become known, I should incur excommunica- 
tion. My fellow-Churchmen would say that I was endangering a 
soul within the fold to save one that is without. So be it! You 
are my friend. You are, I know, an actor of some experience. 
Do you think that you could personate me ?’ 

‘With your instructions, I have no doubt that I could.’ 

He rose, and took from his cupboard a priest’s robe and a 
little cap. 

‘ You have just recovered from an illness; you must wear a 
beretta. You are close shaven; that is well. Under the beretta 
your hair is not too long. Be sure to recollect that you are still 
subject to cold—that you must on no account take it off. Before 
we go any further, oblige me by taking an oath—a solemn oath. 
First, that, whatever may happen, you will attempt no resistance ; 
secondly, that you will never reveal the names of those amongst 
whom I am going to send you, nor any of the circumstances 
which you may be called upon to witness. Before you swear, 
reflect! The possession of a secret of this kind implies considerable 
danger. Is it worth the risk ?’ 

‘A strange question for one of your calling to ask!’ I retorted. 
‘I am no priest, but I think it is.’ 

‘Is there anything in the world that you hold sacred?’ said 
the Dominican. 

I drew the bit: of swansdown from its resting-place, profaning 
the one true sentiment that was in me with a laugh. As for my 
friend, he never even smiled. 

‘That will do!’ he said. ‘Swear upon that!’ 
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I did so. 

‘You are now a penitent before me. I have heard your 
confession. Iam about to absolve you. Take accurate note of 
everything that I say, and reproduce my words, as nearly as you 
can, when you are called in to the death-bed.’ 

‘You spoke to me as if I were a woman,’ I observed, when he 
had finished, 

‘You are quite right,’ said the monk. ‘Now let us reverse 
the parts. Do you absolve me, as if I were a woman !’ 

I repeated the form of words which he had just gone through. 

‘ Hvviva !’ he said, when I had done. ‘ You might have been 
born in a cassock.’ 

At the same moment I heard the hooting of an owl in the 
garden below. He started, and Jooked at the clock. 

‘Late!’ he said. ‘That is the carriage. We have not a 
moment to lose. Let me recommend you to keep silence from 
the time you leave these doors to the time when you are set down 
again. If you say a word more than is necessary, I will not answer 
for the consequences. I shall await you here on your return. 
Remember your oath.’ Then, bending forward as if he feared the 
very walls would hear, he added in a whisper : 

‘ Take no refreshment in that house.’ 

He touched the back of a volume of the ‘ Via Media’ as he 
spoke; part of what had appeared to be the bookcase sprang open 
and disclosed a winding stair. Without another word, he pointed 
down it, taking a light to show me the way. At the last turn of 
the steps he left me. 

I felt the cold breath of the night lifting my hair. Then I 
was suddenly seized and blindfolded ; whether by two or more 
persons I could not be sure, for I was taken by surprise in the 
darkness. Determined to adhere to the prescribed conditions of 
the adventure, I made no sound and I heard a whisper : 

‘No need to gag him, he has his cue.’ 

In a moment strong arms had lifted me and were carrying me 
along—over the grass, as I judged, for there was no ring of foot- 
steps. I was let down gently enough upon the seat of a carriage, 
and away we went like the wind. How long it took, which way 
we went, whether there was any one else in the carriage, I have 
no idea. A steady hand must have held the reins. We were 
going at a breakneck pace, yet we never encountered the smallest 
obstacle, nor did I even feel a jolt. Thus was I whirled along 
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through the night, as little able to see as if I had been sleep- 
ing. 

We stopped at last. I was helped out, and guided, as I judged 
by the mouldy smell, into some cellar or disused passage, at the 
end of which there were steps. Presumably, they led up into a 
house, for when we trod on level ground again, the atmosphere 
was dry and warm, and, to my great surprise, I heard the tones 
of a piano in the distance, familiar tones at the sound of which 
my heart beat, though it was a minute before I recollected that 
I had heard them last as I was leaving the ball-room. We went 
up many stairs, down many more and up again, the sounds 
growing more and more distinct as we advanced. They ceased 
abruptly, the bandage was removed, and I found myself stand- 
ing alone in a tiny room, lit by one small red-shaded lamp. I 
tried the door, but it was locked ; mysterious, for I had heard no 
turning of the key! A piano stood open, but there was no music 
upon it. A book lay on the sofa, as if some one had just tossed 
it down there. On the outer side there was no window at all; in 
the other wall was a recess, formed by three little windows of 
painted glass, through which a light from below shone dimly, by 
way of the Madonna and two attendant saints. 

I waited a long time, but no one came. The stillness grew 
oppressive. I threw myself on the sofa, and tried to read, but 
the air was heated and magnetic—it seemed to thrust itself 
between meand the lines. I looked at the first page of the book, to 
see if there were any indication of the owner, but there was none. 
I then tried several others, all with the same ill success. Clearly 
they had been read with much affection, for they were often 
marked with a pencil; but there was never any name in the 
beginning, and from one or two of them the fly-leaf had been re- 
moved. 

On a sudden the light reflected from below went out; the 
saints became indistinguishable. 

My curiosity got the better of me. I resolved, come what 
would, to open one of those windows; to have nothing but a pane 
of glass between me and the unknown was too strong a tempta- 
tion. I pressed with all my strength against the woodwork of 
the centre one; there was a slight, a very slight yielding; it 
seemed to give on darkness. I moved the lamp cautiously, so 
as to concentrate its beams upon the chink, and pressed again. 
For an instant I caught sight of the dark figure of a man, bend- 
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ing over a table, in front of a fireplace, far down below. Then 
the window gave an ominous creak. I closed it, and sat breathless. 
Whether the man had heard? I inclined to think that he must 
have. Presently there were footsteps outside. 

‘In half an hour!’ said a man’s voice. 

‘In half an hour,’ said a woman’s. 

It was music echoing a discord. The key turned in the lock ; 
the little lady of the swansdown cloak entered, and shut the door 
behind her. I cannot now conceive my feelings at that moment ; 
but I had just presence of mind enough to recollect that I should 
be turned out if I did not sustain my part, We saluted each 
other in the usual way, and she knelt down before me. For the 
first time it darted through my mind that she was going to make 
a confession—and tome! A strong repugnance to hear it over- 
came every other consideration. If I could mock that creature, 
I must be a fiend incarnate. Yet how, with safety to my friend— 
and to myself—prevent her? I took a step backward. She 
raised her eyes appealingly. I frowned and turned away. 

‘This is some jest,’ I said sternly. ‘I was sent for to attend 
a deathbed. Take me to the penitent.’ 

‘It is I that am dying.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ I demanded. ‘Many a time have I seen 
death ; never with eyes and cheeks like these.’ 

‘He that has not an hour to live is no nearer death than I am, 
I shall not see the sun rise to-morrow.’ 

She spoke with such conviction that I staggered back, reeling 
under the shock. 

‘You are ill,’ she said solicitously, rising from her knees. 
‘ Holy Virgin, what shall Ido? Help! help!’ 

I summoned all the strength of mind that I possessed. 

‘Do not call, my daughter! It is only a passing weakness. 
The way hither is long. Iam but lately recovered from a severe 
indisposition. Let me rest!’ 

Some excuse of this kind I think I made. Whatever it was, 
she accepted it, and stood watching me for a minute or two. 
Then, seeing that I was better, she said, with great gentleness: 

‘It was not good to send you out on such a wild night as this. 
You should have stayed at home and slept. It grieves me so, to 
see that I have made you ill. I did not think of this, when I 
asked my father to send for a priest. I have hardly ever been 
allowed one; but you are very like some one that I have seen—I 
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cannot feel as if you were a stranger. I could believe anything 
that you said—I know I could. Are you glad to think how 
greatly it comforts me to see you?’ 

‘I would give the remnant of my years, if that could be of 
any service to you,’ I said, striving not to say it too fervently. 

She was quiet for a moment—then, drawing a chair close to 
the sofa on which I had fallen back, she resumed. 

‘I will not weary you with making a long confession. I think 
I can say what is on my mind better like this. I trust your face.’ 

She hesitated. 

‘It is a dreadful thing. At first I thought I dared not say it 
to any one. It was wicked of me even to think it.’ 

She hid her face. 

‘But you, you are older; you may not have very long to live 
either. Things look so different then. If you said it, I could 
believe it. I know I could.’ 

Once more she hesitated. The wind had risen again in all its 
fury, and was howling outside the window, 

‘Satan tempts us,’ she said. 

‘Yes, Isaid. ‘Satan tempts us.’ 

She turned her face away, clasped her hands tightly, and 
went on. 

‘I do not know how to say it. It was like this. I was ata 
dance, and very happy. I think I never was so happy in my 
life. I never danced with any one before. There came a moth, 
and it was going to burn itself. He saved it; and then he said 
‘‘ What matter if it had died, for we were all like moths.” There 
is nothing more.’ 

‘He told a lie.’ 

‘I knew it, I knew it,’ she cried. ‘Say that! Look at me 
as you say it! Say: “I believe we live again.”’ 

‘I believe that we live again,’ I said solemnly, answering her 
gaze with perfect truthfulness. The anguish passed away; the 
strained hands loosened. She bent her head and closed her eyes. 
When she spoke again, she said in a whisper: ‘It is all well. How 
good of you to come! He said he would believe it, if I told him. 
I could not tell him. He made me feel as if I did not know. 
If I could only—will you say this to him for me? Ah, no! I 
forgot. You must never tell any one.’ 

‘ You shall tell him yourself.’ 

A light, first of wonder, then of the happiness of those who 
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see a vision, dawned in her eyes. I was still half in heaven with 
her, when the Count entered. She told him that I had been ill— 
that I ought not to have come out at night. 

‘I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness.’ The Count 
addressed himself to me with a graceful, though condescending 
bow. ‘The Abbot is informed of the reasons for which secresy is 
imperative,’ he continued. ‘I feel sure that you will hold me 
excused. But we must not suffer you to go hence without a 
draught of wine.’ His daughter went before him. 

I followed, down the dark staircase into a hall—the same 
evidently as that into which I had peeped from the window of 
the boudoir. It lay in darkness now; even the fire burned low. 
The Count carried a lamp. 

Strange figures, stranger faces, met my eyes. Goat-footed 
creatures were driving airy chariots over my head ; Cupids and 
Fauns and things half man, half beast or bird, were at their wildest 
revelry around me. Here stood [homme aimé, his visor up, 
nothing but vacant blackness behind it. There two colossal 
heads, man and woman, leered at each other. Garlands of carved 
fruit and flowers, amidst which squirrels, monkeys, and little 
owls were playing, wreathed pillar and post of the staircase by 
which we had come down. No two were alike. 

In front of the fire stood a table; on it a tray of polished 
brass, holding a flask of fine Venetian work and some glasses. 

He seated himself in silence. I did the same. 

A French clock on its bracket struck, or rather tolled, an 
hour after midnight. 

Lifting his dark eyes, the Count fixed them steadily upon me. 
I feared his recognition too much to meet them, for he and I had 
looked each other in the eyes once before. It is impossible to 
mask the soul when she is sitting at her open windows. But he 
had no suspicion, 

‘In the course of your life,’ he said, ‘you have, no doubt, 
seen many strange things.’ He waved his hand in the direction 
of the grotesques. ‘Did you ever, if I may ask the question, see 
a house furnished in this way before ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Could it have been so furnished by any reasonable man ?’ 

‘A poet ?’ I said tentatively. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There are no poets in the family.’ 
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I kept silence. 

‘The man shot himself. His son built the little room up 
above. It has no window to the front. There his wife lived 
until her death.’ 

He glanced up at a portrait on the wall, the features of which 
strongly resembled his own. 

‘No one knows what became of him.’ 

As he spoke, he pulled a silk tassel which hung by a long 
slender cord from the ceiling. A thousand lights flashed out. 
The heart of every carven rose became a heart of flame, stars 
glowed among the vine and pomegranate, eyes of fire shone from 
the grotesque heads. The lights, the faces, the flowers and fruit 
all round wreathed themselves into the first letter of the name of 
my enemy. Everywhere it was written. A wave of fresh vigorous 
hate surged over me. 

‘Have you ever seen an apartment lighted in this manner 
before ?’ he asked. 

‘I must confess that it appears to me fantastic, though very 
beautiful.’ 

‘We were not speaking of the effect, I think. It is 
unusual ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘The invention is due to the father of the present owner, 
He fell by his own hand.’ 

‘ And the present owner ?’ I said. 

The Count’s expression changed. He looked at his daughter, 
who had seated herself on a low couch by the fire. She did not 
appear to be listening ; but he lowered his voice. 

‘The present owner has one child—now in the flower of 
her youth. She does not know the dreadful fate of her ancestors. 
She has only been told thus much—that at the age of seventeen 
she will pass into another life. She feels no fear, since she is 
going to the mother whom, as a babe, she lost. Of the exact 
moment and manner of her death she has been kept in ignorance 
until within an hour of it. Nothing has frightened, nothing has 
distressed her. Pure and unspotted as she came to him, he that 
best loves her desires to send her back to that heaven which is 
more real to her than earth, to that heaven which will save her 
from knowing—as, but for him, she must infallibly know—that this 
earth is a hell. Is he right ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, with a certain assurance. ‘He is mad.’ 
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The Count started ; but on the instant he was calm again. 

‘That makes the fifth generation,’ he said, as if to himself. 
‘In the eyes of ignorant persons he may be mad perhaps. Is it 
not the truest sanity to prevent these horrors from culminating 
ina sixth? I cannot but approve his judgment.’ 

He turned towards the girl. She raised her face to his. I saw 
that it was white as marble. I thought that she was going 
to faint. Instinctively I seized the flask and poured out some of 
the wine. 

‘Well thought of!’ said the Count. ‘The Church, however, 
comes first—even before a lady.’ 

He made a sign to her. 

‘You need refreshment more than I,’ she said, offering me the 
glass. 

I took it from her, not thinking what I did. And yet some 
word of hers recalled a word spoken before. 

‘ Refreshment !’ 

‘Take no refreshment in that house.’ 

I had but tasted. For the moment my senses still were clear. 
I saw the Count sprinkle drops from a phial on to his handkerchief 
and give it to the little lady. I saw her fall back softly on the 
couch. 

Her father watched with rapt attention. The swansdown 
cloak that she had worn was hanging over the back of a chair. 
Suddenly he tore a bit of it away and held it to her lips. The 
light down never stirred. 

Ithought that I called out, but heard no sound. 

There was a weight of lead upon my eyes—the air was thick 
with fog. I fought with might and main to get to her. I could 
not stir a step. I could not even see her now. 

Making one last effort to move, I missed my footing and fell— 
fell, as it seemed, into a yawning gulf that opened suddenly 
before me—fell down and down and down into the fathomless 
depths of that slumber wherein we spend the half of existence. 

But Lethe had been meted out unevenly; to her the sleep 
that knew no earthly morrow—to me the sleep that ended in a 
few hours, leaving the rest of life a dream. 

On the day after, I met the Count at eight o’clock in the 
morning. At eight o'clock in the evening I kept my dinner 
engagement, 


OE 
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JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN: POET, ECCENTRIC, 
AND HUMORIST. 


THE growing cult of James Mangan, or James Clarence Mangan, as © 
he renamed himself, who died fifty years ago in Dublin, has been 
recently marked not only by a sympathetic ‘ Study’ of Mangan by 
Louise Imogene Guiney,' the American poetess, prefacing an admi- 
rable selection from his poems, but also by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue’s 
very detailed biography.? The reasons for the slow recognition he 
has received in this country are not far to seek, He wrote in Ireland, 
and entirely for Irish periodicals. His poems were never collected 
during his lifetime, and ill-collected at, his death. Again, while 
he was regarded as a writer of genius by the few Dublin contem- 
poraries to whom his authorship of poems, very variously sub- 
scribed, was familiar, even the Irish public, owing to his natural 
modesty and his solitary habits, knew practically nothing of him. 

But his work was too good to remain buried in old magazines ; 
indeed, the best of it is, by its rich colouring and weird melody, 
even more calculated to delight our times than his own. 

Mangan did not find life worth living. ‘ You shall tramp the 
earth in vain for a more pitiable object than a man of genius with 
nothing to back it,’ he himself writes, doubtless thinking of his 
own case. For the possession of extraordinary gifts amid such 
wretched surroundings as he had to face called for a stubborn 
heroism of which his gentle, sensitive nature was incapable, and 
he went down, though not without a struggle, leaving us a legacy 
of passionate, poetic melancholy, here and there, however, shot 
through by gleams of wit and humour which mark him for a true 
Irishman, and of which the following is a fair example: 


A FAST KEEPER, 


My friend, Tom Bentley, borrowed from me lately 
A score of yellow shiners. Subsequently 
I met the cove, and dunned him rather gently ; 
Immediately he stood extremely stately, 





1 James Clarence Mangan: His Selected Poems. With a Study by the Editor, 
Louise Imogene Guiney. London: John Lane. 

2 The Life and Writings of James Clarence Mangan, by D. J. O'Donoghue. 
Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. Dublin: M.H. Gill and Son and 
T. G. O'Donoghue. 
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And swore, ‘*pon honour,’ that he ‘ wondered greatly.’ 
We parted coolly. Well (exclaimed I ment’lly), 
I calculate this isn’t acting straightly ; 
You're what slangwhangers call a scamp, Tom Bentley. 
In scoth, I thought his impudence prodigious ; 
And so I told Jack Spratt a few days after ; 
But Jack burst into such a fit of laughter. 
‘Fact is’ (said he), ‘ poor Tom has turned religious.’ 
I stared, and asked him what it was he meant. 
‘Why, don’t you see,’ quoth Jack, ‘he keeps the Lent ?’ 


The eldest son of a Dublin grocer, James Mangan was born, in 
the year 1802, in the same walk of life in which Thomas Moore 
had seen the light in the very same loeality four-and-twenty 
years before. 

Like Moore, moreover, he was destined to write Irish national 
lyrics of great beauty and Oriental poems of a very striking 
character, though in each instance the quality of Mangan’s verse 
differs absolutely from Moore’s. One more parallel. He possessed 
a vein of whimsicality more delicate than Moore’s, which, had he 
worked it judiciously, would have given him as high a reputation 
as a poetical satirist. 

But here all likeness between the two poets ceases. Moore 
had a happy home in childhood, Mangan a most unhappy one. 
Though crediting his father with some fine traits of character, 
Mangan writes that, unlike Moore’s, ‘he never exhibited the 
qualities of guardian towards his children,’ whom he treated 
habitually as a huntsman would treat refractory hounds. It was 
his boast, uttered in pure glee of heart, ‘that we would run into 
a mousehole to shun him.’ But with ‘this rigorous conception of 
the awe and respect due to him as head of the family,’ as 
Mr. O’Donoghue puts it, he combined a wrong-headed generosity 
and credulity which gradually dissipated his respectable fortune 
in foolish loans and silly speculations, and in the end reduced 
him to absolute ruin. Thus it came about that at the age of 
fifteen, when James Mangan’s great promise as a schoolboy should 
have been inducing his father to give him those continued educa- 
tional advantages which lifted young Moore to honour and 
affluence, Mangan was helping to support his broken-down parents 
by monotonous drudgery at a scrivener’s desk, in rude and un- 
sympathetic company. 

For his mother’s sake he went through with the unpalatable 
duty. But he deeply resented his father’s action in the matter. 
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Indeed, the very recollection of it in after-years threw him into a 
paroxysm of self-pity. Yet it must be confessed that when in this 
condition Mangan had a way of making his strong imagination 
take the place of his weak memory, or of describing things not as 
they happened, but as they should have happened in his morbid 
opinion. He therefore exaggerates his hours of work and the 
chaff of his fellow-clerks, in what Mr. O’Donoghue proves was a 
highly respectable office, into an appalling record of white slavery 
amongst a herd of obscene savages. 

Is Mangan hysterically playing upon our feelings of pity and 
his own sense of self-importance? Or is he dealing with matters 
of fact on the non-moral, if artistic, principle which he thus 
enunciates when treating of matters of opinion in a sketch of 
Dr. Petrie, the famous Irish archeologist ?— 

I take a few facts, not caring to be overwhelmed by too many proofs that 
they are facts; with them I mix up a dish of the marvellous—perhaps an old- 
wife’s tale—perhaps a half-remembered dream or mesmeric experience of my own 
—and the business is done. My conclusion is reached and shelved, and must 
not thenceforward be disturbed. I would as soon think at any time afterwards _ 
of questioning its truth as of doubting the veritable existence of the Barber’s five 
brothers in ‘The Arabian Nights,’ or the power of Keyn Alasnam, King of the 
Genii. There it is, and an opponent may battle with me anent it, if he pleases, 
I manage to hold my ground by the help of digressions and analogies, 


Till his eight-and-twentieth year Mangan did clerical work by 
day, and studied and rambled and rhapsodised alone by night, 
building up his education in desultory fashion on the good 
foundation of Latin and modern languages laid for him during 
his school-days by Father Graham, a very learned scholar of the 
best continental training. 

He read much English literature, and enjoyed declaiming 
aloud from Shakespeare and Byron; but the dreamy philosophy 
and romance of the German poets attracted him most, and he 
threw himself deeply into their study. He was also an eager 
reader of medieval works of magic and mystery. And so, a 
slender, picturesque figure, with deep blue eyes, golden hair, and 
fine but strangely pallid features, he haunted the bookshops and 
bookstalls, turning over the pages of old black-letter, in search 
of the mystical and marvellous. 

He looked—he could not help looking—a character, and having 
discovered the fact, he apparently amused himself by playing the 

art. 
: In 1818—that is to say, when he was sixteen years of age— 
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Mangan’s verse began to appear in the poets’ corners of the 
Dublin and Belfast almanacks, in the shape of charades, acrostics, 
and rebuses, at that time greatly in fashion ; and till 1826 he was 
a frequent and popular contributor to these annuals, 

Under countless pseudonyms he thus indulged his love of 
mystery and enigma, and gratified his taste for literary sleight 
of art by outrhyming all his rivals in original metres of the most 
complicated kind, as Mr. O’Donoghue points out. The faculty for 
alliteration and rhyme, for pause and cadence thus developed, on 
the whole affected his afterwork for good; though we must also 
attribute to the almanack influence, as suggested by Mr. 
O’Donoghue, the forced double rhymes and the forced gaiety that 
occasionally vitiate it. 

After a twelvemonth of deep religious depression, fiom which 
his spiritual advisers rescued him by judiciously prescribing his 
resort to ‘ cheerful and gay society,’ Mangan, who had been reading 
much but writing little, became a leading poetical contributor to 
the Comet, a very cleverly but bitterly written ‘anti-tithe’ 
weekly. 

The conductors of the Comet were Philistines, and had 
little sympathy with Mangan’s higher flights; though he had the 
courage to press upon them poems of such promise as ‘ The Dying 
Enthusiast’ and ‘ Life is the Desert and the Solitude,’ and so 
specimens of his whimsical prose and verse figure most frequently 
in that journal. 

John Sheehan, its editor, and his cronies treated Mangan to 
a full share of the coarse chaff which they mistook for wit, 
ridiculing him for his peculiarities, voting him ‘a spoon’ because 
he did not or could not retort in the same vein, and finally 
insulting him into a severance of his connection with the Comet 
before its final collapse under a Government prosecution. 

But the establishment of the Dublin Penny Journal gave 
him a better literary connection, which he continued to extend until 
he had established himself as a regular contributor to the Dublin 
University Magazine, then under Charles Lever’s editorship. 

The cult of German literature, largely attributable to Carlyle’s 
influence, made good translations from the German poets 
peculiarly acceptable about this time; and this special need was 
Mangan’s opportunity as a sympathetic student of these authors, 
and now a considerable master of verse. He availed himself of it 
fully, and at first quite seriously. He evidently took infinite pains to 
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reproduce the spirit of each original with which he dealt. In the 
rare instances where the character of the original lent itself to 
almost literal translation into English he so rendered it with 
superlative skill, if anything owt-Schillering Schiller in some of 
his versions of that poet, as Coleridge may be said to have done in 
parts of his ‘Wallenstein.’ But as a rule he was an adapter 
rather than a translator, ‘ treating his victims on the same principle, 
though without the same justification, as Burns treats the 
floating Scotch ballads,’ as Miss Guiney justly points out. For 
‘the children of conventional art’ suffer more from Mangan’s 
re-dressing than the Scotch children of Nature do from Burns’s 
genius for readjusting and beautifying. Take the following from 
the German of Otto Runge as an instance of Mangan’s happiest 
manner as a translator : 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 


There blooms a beautiful Flower, it blooms in a far-off land; 
Its life has a mystic meaning for few to understand ; 

Its leaves illumine the valley, its odor scents the wood; 

And if evil men come near it, they grow for the moment good. 


When the winds are tranced in slumber, the rays of this luminous Flower 
Shed glory more than earthly o’er lake and hill and bower ; 

The hut, the hall, the palace, yea, earth’s forsakenest sod, 

Shine out in the wondrous lustre that fills the heaven of God. 

Three Kings came once to a hostel wherein lay the Flower so rare ; 

A star shone over its roof, and they knelt adoring there ; 

Whenever thou seest a damsel whose young eyes dazzle and win, 

O, pray that her heart may cherish this Flower of Flowers within ! 


The original German poem is too vague to be really effective 
yet, while scarcely altering a word in his translation, Mangan has 
by a suggestive title and an almost imperceptible touch here and 
there given it a perfect meaning. 

A tendency thus to edit and improve his originals, notably in 
the case of minor German poets, gradually grew upon him. 
Having become an acute critic of their weaknesses, and having 
readers to cater for who would have been intolerant of their 
occasional lapses into dulness and sentimentality, Mangan now 
began to embroider them with a free hand. This is his droll 
comment on the situation : 


Most to be commiserated of all is his (the German poet’s) English translator, 
who, having the severest judges in Europe for his critics, is often reduced to the 
necessity of either making himself ridiculous by his desperate fidelity, or criminal by 
his departures from it, however marvellously these may improve the original. The 
entire weight of the blame rests upon the authors from whom we versify. We 
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cannot, like the experimentalist in ‘Gulliver,’ undertake to extract a greater 
number of sunbeams from a cucumber than it is in the habit of yielding. . . . It 
is our business to cast a veil over the German poet’s blemishes, and bring forward 
nothing but his excellences, or what we presume to be such. 


Of course this is sheer paradox, but it veiled this very plausible 
argument : Translations from the German are my bread and butter, 
&e. IfI cannot make them interesting, I must do without bread 
and butter, &c. I can only make them interesting by improving 
them or improving them away. This process sustains and amuses 
me, so I shall continue it, 

Of the German poet in general he remarks: ‘ He begins in a 
tone of thunder, as if he would bring heaven and earth into 
collision, but while you are waiting to see what will come of it, he 
calls for his pipe, and you thenceforth lose him in the fog.’ And 
Ludwig Tieck, ‘man-milliner to the Muses,’ is thus delicately 
touched off in particular: ‘He simpers and whimpers, and yet 
one cannot tell whether he would be thought glad or sad. He 
plays the poetical coquette between Fortune and Misfortune. . . . 
He is knocked down by a bulrush every half-minute in the day, 
and reverently kisses the face of his Fatherland fourteen hundred 
and forty times in twelve hours.’ 

Thus he improved and improved German minor poets as his 
stock for translation deteriorated, until he improved them almost 
entirely away, and finally began to publish, as poems from the 
German of ‘Dreschler’ and ‘Selber,’ and other non-existent 
authors, lyrics of his own, more or less influenced by his German 
studies, ; 

This practice he carried on with even greater effrontery when 
he began to put forth so-called translations of Oriental poetry. 
Indeed, it seems to puzzle Mangan’s researchful biographer, 
Mr. O'Donoghue, where his ‘ Literze Orientales’ are original and 
where reflected from an Eastern source, or refracted through a 
German medium. Mangan slyly attributes this explanation of his 
own altruistic attitude on the whole question to Edward Walsh : 

My poor friend Clarence has perpetrated a great number of literary sins, 
which, taken together, would appear ‘the antithesis of plagiarism.’ It is a 
strange fault, no doubt, and one that I cannot understand, that Mangan should 
entertain a deep diffidence of his own incapacity to amuse or attract others to 
anything emanating from himself. . . . People have called him a singular man, 
but he is rather a plural one—a Proteus. . . . He has been much addicted to the 
practice of fathering upon other writers the offspring of his own brain... . I 


cannot commend it. Aman may have a right to offer his property to others, but 
nothing can justify his forcing it upon them, 
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When remonstrated with by Dr. Anster for thus depriving 
himself of the credit of such fine original work as was contained 
in a sham translation of Hafiz, he replied, ‘ Any one could see that 
it was only Half-his.’ 

But whatever their origin, there is no doubt of the rare poetical 
quality of much of Mangan’s so-called Eastern poems. Let the 
following serve for an example : 


THE KARAMANIAN EXILE. 


I see thee ever in my dreams, 

Karaman ! 

Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 

As when thy gold-bright morning gleams, 
As when the deepening sunset seams 
With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Karaman ! 

So thou loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman ! 

On all my dreams, my homesick dreams, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 


The hot bright plains, the sun, the skies, 
Karaman, 

Seem death-black marble in mine eyes, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 

I turn from summer’s blooms and dyes, ' 
Yet in my dreams thou dost arise 

In welcome glory to mine eyes, 
Karaman ! 

In thee my life of life yet lies, 
Karaman ! 

Thou still art holy in mine eyes, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 

Mangan had meanwhile got fresh employment as a clerk, first 
in various Dublin attorneys’ offices, and then under the Irish 
Ordnance Survey ; but when that department was for the time 
being closed, he practically supported himself by his pen. In this 
latter office, like Charles Lamb, in whose ‘dry drollery’ he took a 
congenial delight, he was a late-tomer if not an early-goer, varying 
in his moods between long spells of dejected silence and brief 
outbursts of what Mitchell well describes as ‘ fictitious jollity.’ 
For although then more comfortably off than he had ever been, 
and in the midst of considerate friends, his will was becoming 
gradually weakened by some form of stimulant, to which he 
declares his wretched health and slavish work had first driven 
him. Was this stimulant opium, or ‘red rum,’ or both? 
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Mr. O’Donoghue maintains that he had shaken off the habit 
of opium-eating, contracted when he was at the scrivener’s office, 
only to fall a victim to drink. 

Dr. Sigerson and other medical experts declare that the 
evidence derived from his handwriting, which remained quite 
steady until the last, proves him never to have become an actual 
drunkard. And Miss Guiney holds that ‘this singular misconcep- 
tion is due to his own denial of his real folly,’ opium-eating, of 
which ‘ secretiveness is the sign-manual,’ and the indulgence in 
which would account for the unmistakable alabaster shine upon his 
features, his fixed eyes, his incoherent life, and, above all, his 
strangely coloured and visionary poems, and such dreams as he 
here describes: ‘The Gorgon’s head, the triple-faced hell-dog, 
the handwriting on Belshazzar’s palace wall, the fire globe that 
turned below the feet of Pascal, are all bagatelles beside the 
phantasmagoria which evermore haunt my brain and blast my 
eyes.’ 

Some of his most characteristically ecstatic poems were written 
at the very close of his career, which would indicate that opium 
not alcohol, was still his master, in spite of Father Meehan’s 
evidence. 

Take this passage from ‘A Vision of Connaught in the Thir- 
teenth Century,’ and compare it with Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla Khan,’ 
and the internal evidence in favour of a still prevailing opium 
influence will be hard to gainsay : 

Then saw I thrones, 

And circling fires, 

And a dome rose near me, as by a spell, 
Whence flowed the tones 

Of silver lyres, 

And many voices in wreathéd swell ; 
And their thrilling chime 

Fell on my ears 

As the heavenly hymn of an angel-band ; 
‘It is now the time, 


These be the years, 
Of Cuhal Mor of the Wine-red Hand !’ 


It has been suggested that disappointment in love, as much as 
his ill-health and unhappy youth, turned Mangan into an opium- 
eater. The evidence, however, goes strongly against this theory. 
He fell into a splenetic mood after Miss Margaret Stacpoole dis- 
couraged his attentions, and railed at her as ‘Caroline.’ But 
he got over his resentment, and resumed acquaintance with her as 
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a friend, as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy distinctly proves, and gave 
other unmistakable symptoms that the wound had never been a 
deep one. ‘We must remember, moreover,’ with Miss Guiney, 
‘that a poet’s despair cannot gracefully charge itself to dearth 
of beef, unpleasant kinsfolk, and headaches out of a morphine 
phial. Hence woman and the love of woman come in as the 
causa rerum, even ina Mangan.’ 

This is his portrait at the time, touched in from several con- 
temporary sources : 

Of middle height, he is slightly stooped and attenuated as one of Memling’s 
monks, .. . His hair is white as new-fallen snow, which gives him the appear- 
ance of age before he is old. His eye is inexpressibly deep and beautiful, his 
forehead unwrinkled and white. Pressed closely over his brows is a hat with 
such a quaint-shaped crown, such a high, wide-boated leaf as has rarely been 
seen off the stage; his little coat, tightly buttoned, is covered with ashabby cloak 
that once has been blue, the tightest to the form that can be imagined. He 
moves seemingly with pain—his last hour is not far off, He speaks! You 
cannot choose but listen to his low, touching voice. That man, so weak, so 
miserable, whom you meet alone in life, seeking companionship in darkness, is 
James Clarence Mangan ! 


Let us follow his failing life to its unhappy close. That he had 
struggled hard to resist intemperance, whatever its mastering form 
may have been, is clear. Ever and again he fought off his tempta- 
tion, flying from it to the protection of such good friends as 
Father Meehan—from whom he took the pledge at last ; but, alas! 
only to break it again. 

But though falling more repeatedly in these latter days, he 
worked as hard, and indeed with a higher purpose, in the lucid 
intervals that were left him. 

During the last few years he had come under the spell of the 
Young Irelanders, and had contributed fine rhetorical verse and 
several noble laments to the Nation, though he had never per- 
sonally identified himself with its political views. But he had 
been stirred to the expression of strong patriotic feeling, and this 
culmiuates in the broken man’s pathetic offer of his open services 
to John Mitchell when, on the eve of his revolutionary movement, 
he seceded from the Nation and founded the United Irishman. 
Mitchell generously put aside, but never forgot, this offer. 

Patriotic and devotional verse and a certain amount of rough- 
and-ready translation from the Irish, for the supply of the very 
necessaries of life, occupied Mangan’s closing days. 

The Irish Famine, whose horrors are reflected in his ‘ New 
Year’s Lay,’ had profoundly affected his imagination. It was 
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followed by the cholera, and by this, in the course of one of his 
numerous disappearances from all knowledge of his friends 
Mangan was stricken. He recovered, and was too soon allowed to 
leave one of the temporary cholera-sheds at Kilmainham to which 
he had been removed ; for collapse followed, and he was finally 
carried from a wretched cellar in Bride Street to the Meath 
Hospital, where he died seven days after admission. 

His true friend, Father Meehan, thus describes the end: ‘On 
taking a chair at his bedside the poor fellow playfully said : 
“T feel that Iam going; I know that I must go, ‘ unhousel’d’ 
and ‘unaneal’d,’ but you must not let me go ‘unshriven’ and ‘ un- 
anointed.’”’ ‘ Poor fellow!’ writes the same good priest elsewhere, 
‘he did occasionally take what he ought not to have taken; but 
be his faults what they may have been, he was a pure man, never 
lowering himself to ordinary debaucheries or sensuality of any 
sort. He prayed and heard mass almost every day, and occasionally 
knelt at the altar-rail.’ 

What are the poetical influences under which Mangan fell ? 
What are his poetical methods? What is his distinctive poetical 
note? And how far is its predominance likely to ensure him 
poetic immortality ? 

Apart from the German poets, he is in his early and middle 
period most reminiscent of Byron ; here and there we find in him 
a Shakespearean touch ; and occasional echoes of Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, and Tennyson encounter us in his writings—notably of 
Coleridge, whom Mangan further resembled in his wonderful 
faculty for brilliant monologue; testibus Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
and others. 

It has been explained how by force of circumstances he became 
a translator, adapter, improver, and improver away of Continental, 
Oriental, and, we should add, Irish poetry. To disentangle from 
his so-called translations what is Mangan’s would, no doubt, be a 
troublesome task in many instances, but it should be a highly 
interesting one to a linguistic man of letters. Add to this re- 
markable peculiarity of method another. Stress of circeumstances— 
sudden journalistic exigencies, for example—led him to put forth 
verse in an unfinished form. He, however, kept a parental eye 
upon a poem he valued, and he reproduced it from time to time 
in periodical after periodical with continually improving finish, or 
recast it altogether. The most memorable example of this habit 
is his treatment of his greatest poem, ‘My Dark Rosaleen.’ 
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This is based on an Irish ode by a minstrel of the O’Donnell 
clan, contemporary with Shakespeare, of which the literal English 
translation is given by Miss Guiney at length in her Study of 
Mangan, and there contrasted with his successive versions of it, 
Mangan felt that he had not done the theme justice, and worked 
at it with true artistic fervour until he wrought it into his master- 
piece; for, as Miss Guiney truly says, ‘between “My Dark 
Rosaleen” and the preceding lyrics made from “ Roisin Dubh” 
by the same hand is a difference—all the difference there can be 
between the thing cunningly wrought aud the thing divinely 
inspired.’ But the great body of his verse Mangan did not treat 
in this way. As a consequence there is a very great variety of 
quality in its very considerable quantity. 

When did Mangan acquire a distinctive poetical note, and 
what was its peculiar character? Before the year 1840 he had 
begun to experiment with ‘the refrain,’ as he had before experi- 
mented in rhythms that were absolutely novel. Some of the best 
of these refrains and rhythms, which contain a mystical music 
all their own, occur in his so-called translations. Edgar Allan 
Poe, a fellow-Celt, is generally credited, in the ‘ Raven,’ with that 
modern adaptation of the refrain which consists in repeating it 
with musical variations. Indeed, Poe himself states that this use 
of the refrain in that poem was his first experiment of the kind. 
Now the ‘ Raven’ was not published till 1845, whereas from 1839 
onward Mangan, as Miss Guiney points out, ‘bestowed upon almost 
everything he wrote the curious involved diction in question.’ 
For example, the ‘ Winniger Winehouse,’ slightly improved from 
Hoffmann of Fallersleben, has the refrain : 

As thinking but doubles men’s troubles, 
Tis shirked in the emerald parlour ; 
Tho’ banks be broken and war lour, 
We've eyes alone for such bubbles 

As wink on our cups in the Winehouse, 
Our golden cups in the Winehouse 


(As poets would feign), but ’tis glasses we drain 
In the sanded Winniger Winehouse. 


This art-effect runs through Mangan’s so-called Oriental 
poems, and its use in the ‘ Karamanian Exile’ so caught the fancy 
of the author of ‘Maryland, my Maryland!’ as to have inspired 
that famous lyric. . 

Lastly, to what extent is Mangan’s poetry likely to live? It 
obviously cannot endure in the bulk, however musical and indi- 
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vidual its character, owing to its want of careful technique, its 
everlasting dreariness of subject, and its tendency to repetition 
1 run mad, which spoils the effect of even such a delightful piece 

of satire as ‘The Woman of Three Cows.’ A few of his Irish 
poems, including ‘ My Dark Rosaleen,’ ‘The Lament for Banba,’ 
the ‘ Vision of Connaught in the Thirteenth Century,’ his version 
> of O’Hussey’s Ode to The Maguire, and his desolate ‘ Siberia,’ 
cannot perish from Anglo-Irish literature. Some of his German 
translations and so-called translations from the Turkish, such as 
‘Gone in the Wind,’ the ‘Karamanian Exile,’ and the ‘ Howling 
Song of Al Mohara,’ will survive, through their perfection of colour, 
form and music; and the interest attaching to the author of these 
poems should, for their subjective character, preserve ‘The One 
Mystery’ and ‘The Nameless One.’ 

For these and other poems of charming, though not of consum- 
mate, quality we refer our readers to Miss Guiney’s selection from 
Mangan, certainly the best that has yet been got together, though 
perhaps hardly complete without a few additional poems recently 
y hunted up by the indefatigable Mr. O’Donoghue from odd corners 
1 of old Irish periodicals. With one of these—apparently Mangan’s 
epitome of his own unhappy life—this paper may fitly conclude : 


REST ONLY IN THE GRAVE. 


I rode till I reached the House of Wealth : 
"Twas filled with Riot and blighted health. 





I rede till I reached the House of Love: 
*Twas vocal with sighs beneath and above! 


I rode till I reached the House of Sin: 
There were shrieks and curses without and within. 


{ I rode till I reached the House of Toil: 
Its inmates had nothing to bake and boil. 


I rode in search of the House of Content, 
But never could reach it, far as I went. 


¢ The House of Quiet, for strong and weak, 
And Poor and Rich, I have still to seek. 


’ That House is narrow and dark and small,' 
But the only Peaceful House of all. 





ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
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THE latter part of the last century, with its terrible incidents 
and wholesale executions in France, seems so far away that I can 
scarcely realise that my father, who lived till 1869, saw Louis 
XVI. My grandfather, Lord Radnor, when in Paris took him as 
a little boy to a gallery in the Palace, along which the King 
passed with some of his Court to attend a religious ceremony; my 
father believed it was a baptism. Whether the Queen Marie 
Antoinette accompanied her husband I cannot feel sure. As the 
King passed, my grandfather bowed respectfully, but was after- 
wards told he had made a mistake, as it was contrary to French 
Court etiquette. My father also saw the Bastille, soon to be 
destroyed in the wrath of a half-maddened mob, wild with a sense 
of past wrongs, tyranny, injustice, and present poverty, whose 
vengeful feelings were not to be satisfied till the soil of France 
had been soaked with the blood of innocent and guilty alike. 

I have a little paper, on which are two manuscript lines of 
music and between which lines is written ‘ Vive la nation, la liberté 
et la loi.’ By folding the paper in a particular manner, part of 
the musical notes form the words ‘ Vive la reine, le dauphin et le 
Roy.’ The whole is surrounded by a wreath in pen and ink. It 
is a small thing, but to me it tells of some anxious mind trying to 
forget its fears while composing this device, and masking a loyal 
heart’s wishes by apparent sympathy with the cry of an infuriated 
people. My grandmother left at her death a delicately painted 
miniature of a young lady, a French friend of hers, afterwards 
guillotined. 

When my father grew up he was sent to make the ‘ grand 
tour,’ under the guidance of a French Abbé, whose only wise words 
I remember having heard of, as addressed to his companion, were : 
‘Il faut savoir s’ennuyer. I can quite imagine the Frenchman 
thinking of past brilliant days in France as it had been, not 
relishing travels through other less luxurious countries. My 
father went to Berlin, and at a ball danced with the beautiful 
and excellent Queen of Prussia, who told him, when he said he 
had a sore throat, that when he went to hed he should wrap round 
it ‘un bas de messager.’ 
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A few years ago, I talked to an old carter, whom, in earlier 
times, I remembered as a tall handsome labourer, but who then 
was passing his latter days, too crippled to work, in a park 
lodge with his still fresh-looking, neat, cheery old wife. He spoke 
of how he used to go up to London, walking with the team and 
wagon laden with the trunks and boxes of the family, when they 
moved to town from near Salisbury, stopping, I think, two nights 
on the way, and arriving the third at his destination. I believe 
he said he had never lost one of the articles in his charge in his 
journeys to and fro. He remembered how on one occasion a 
body of Salisbury men went out to meet my grandfather’s carriage 
on his return from London, unharnessed the horses, and drew 
him into the town, because he had opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion! His views were not the same as those of his eldest son in 
this matter, though he was tenderly attached to him. It seems 
strange, under these circumstances, that an Abbé should have 
been chosen as the travelling companion to my father in his 
youth, but I imagine he was a poor émigré, and that his Catholicism 
was not of a very distinct or proselytising character, or calculated 
to shake his pupil’s strong Protestant convictions, though the 
latter did favour Catholic freedom, on the lines of impartial justice. 

When I was eight years old, we passed a winter in Paris in 
the Place Vendome. One morning, soldiers were led into the 
open space and ranged along its sides, while one was taken 
near the centre column to be degraded. I can recall the 
sickening feeling at the sight of a man to be punished, and a 
faint childish fear he might then and there be shot. I think he 
had on a long cloth garment, and on his head some kind of cap, 
but not like those of the other soldiers. A cord was fastened 
round him, one end of which hung down his back and trailed on 
the ground, having what seemed to me a cannon-ball attached 
to it. He was taken round in front of his fellow-soldiers with his 
strange appendage, then something was removed from his dress, 
and afterwards he and the soldiers were marched away. Whether 
there was any further punishment awaiting the prisoner I cannot 
say, but I fear it was likely. It saddens me now after seventy 
years to think of his probable bitter mortification, perhaps 
anguish, at being so publicly disgraced. 

A brighter scene was a children’s ball at the Palais Royal, which 
I remember was very crowded with young and old in smart attire, 
none of whom, however great or celebrated they may have been, 
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left any lasting impression on me. But, while waiting for our 
carriage with my mother in a large central hall, nearly empty, a 
gentleman came in by a side door, at whose appearance my 
mother rose from her seat. He bowed, I think, and then passed 
out at another entrance. It was Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, 
whom I never saw again, either as duke, monarch, or exile. 

I once saw Prince Talleyrand, when he was in London as 
ambassador, for at a young girls’ tea party given by his most 
charming, loveable great-niece, Pauline de Périgord, the uncle came 
in to cast a look around, and then quickly vanished. I have a 
dim recollection of a tall thin old man with long white hair. As 
he looked at the merry gathering of bright young creatures, did 
he with a backward glance contrast it with the awful scenes he 
must have witnessed in his earlier manhood, and shudder at the 
recollection ? 

When I was about thirteen, my father, who had some business 
to transact at Folkestone, took me and a girl companion, but 
without any servant, in a post chaise to Sandgate, which lies 
near, there being no fitting accommodation for us at Folkestone, 
then little more than a small fishing (and, I fear, smuggling) town. 
Now the cliff bristles with hotels, lodging and private houses, 
churches and chapels, and all the usual appurtenances of a 
flourishing seaside place. My father, ever active and busy with 
private, public, or county affairs, was perpetually travelling by 
stage coaches, too little luxurious and self-indulgent to mind 
their discomforts. On one occasion he had two strangers as 
companions, one a rather pompous gentleman, who got out before 
the others, when the one who remained said to my father, ‘Do you 
know who that was?’ ‘No, was the reply. ‘It was Lord 
Folkestone.’ This was not denied, but later on an innkeeper 
brought a packet to the window, and presenting it to my father 
said, ‘Here are some letters for you, my lord,’ to the annoyance 
of the latter and doubtless of his companion. Another time he 
found himself beside a poor woman, who told him her husband 
was a soldier, away with his regiment, but she could seldom hold 
any communication with him, as postage cost too much; so as 
soon as there was a fitting opportunity my father franked a cover 
for her, and if the letter was written and received safely, it must 
have been a surprise and joy to the poor soldier to find he had 
actually nothing to pay for it. Then, in after years, came the 
glad day when franking ceased to be a privilege of peers and 
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M.P.’s, and after a trial of Mulready’s covers, artistic and pretty, 
but too elaborate, came the little square of gummed stamped 
paper, which we may say has become a power in the world, for I 
suppose there is no civilised or half-civilised country which has 
not imitated it with varying designs, My father being absent 
from home, I asked him to frank a letter to me on the last day he 
had the power to do so. He thought it a ‘funny whim,’ but, of 
course, he did it, for when did he ever refuse a harmless wish of 
his children? I have the letter still. 

Posting, which would now be considered in this country an 
unkearably slow way of travelling, had its pleasant, cheery side. 
The inns, with their welcoming landlords and landladies; the 
quick changing of the horses ; the ready postboys, with their neat 
jackets and bright looks, seemingly indifferent to hot sun or 
drenching rain; then the fresh start, and the kindly voice from 
the carriage, ‘Trot on, boys: make the best of your way ; pay the 
turnpikes back.’ Now turnpikes have vanished, and postboys— 
always boys, however old—have almost disappeared. At the end 
of each stage one of the riders came to be paid, and to receive the 
extra for himself and companion, according to the number of 
miles passed. JI remember a clever, well-drawn coloured print of 
a postboy appealing to a gentleman at the window of a chaise 
with ‘A long ten, my lord,’ which picture was much appreciated 
in my home as a faithful representation of a not infrequent 
incident. 

I once, as a child, went in a sedan chair with my mother to 
the theatre of a seaside town, but that was my only experience of 
such a conveyance; but there was a sedan chair kept for use, 
nearly fifty years ago, by the mother of Dr. Pusey, an old lady 
living in Grosvenor Square. It used to convey her to church, but 
she had at last to give it up, from the difficulty of procuring 
bearers. Ifthey were men unaccustomed to the work, and did 
not keep step, the movement became very uncomfortable, and at 
that time they became unskilled for lack of practice. Lady Lucy 
Pusey was a tall, slight, very upright lady, who dressed in the 
fashion of some sixty years before: a high-crowned white cap, 
somewhat like that of a Quakeress, quite tight sleeves and plain 
skirt, a square-cut body, with a white kerchief; and when she 
received you, she crossed her arms in front, and dropped a straight- 
down curtsey, such as village children made till model schools 
brought in a different style. It was prettily old-fashioned. 
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Before I grew up, there were sad times in England, when the 
peasantry and artisans rose in wrath, burning ricks, and destroy- 
ing machinery, believing, in their blindness, they were thus likely 
to benefit themselves and their families. My father, who was 
stopping alone at his home in Wiltshire, was told one day that a 
gathering cf labourers was preparing tc march down on the place, 
so he at once mounted his horse, and, alone, sallied forth to meet 
them. He addressed them, and, I doubt not, plainly showed them 
how any violence of conduct would bring punishment on them- 
selves, and that by destroying farm produce and machinery they 
would only aggravate the evils they were suffering from, and 
check the use of inventions which were not intended for their 
hurt, but for their benefit. They listened, I believe, quietly, one 
man only laying his hand on the horse’s bridle, possibly with ill 
intent, but when told he had better not do so, but to take his 
hand away, he obeyed. My father rode away unharmed, and, as 
far as I ever heard, without any angry words from the men. 

Poor fellows! they were so ignorant, so untrained to think 
and understand matters or to reason about them, and had had 
and were having with their families such hard times, with food, 
fuel, and indeed all the necessaries of life terribly dear, that we 
cannot wonder that they grew fiercely impatient with their lot ; 
more especially as we may believe many of them met with 
hardness, injustice, and careless neglect from those who ought to 
have helped or sympathised with them, both in the upper classes 
and in those ranks that were socially only a little above them- 
selves. My father loved his countrymen, he earnestly desired to 
see them raised morally, educationally, in temporal well-being and 
politically, but he would never have countenanced violence or 
illegal proceedings. If the laws were harsh, unreasonable, and un- 
just, he felt that nothing that could be righteously done should 
be spared to alter them ; but while they were the country’s laws, 
they should be obeyed. The principles upon which his life was 
based were duty to God and to his country, an intense love of 
justice and truth, and a widespread, helpful, but discriminating 
generosity. When my father presided at an Anti-Corn-Law 
League meeting which filled Covent Garden Theatre, a gentleman 
on the platform, one he did not know, said to him, ‘Still on the 
side of the people, my lord?’ ‘ Yes—still’—and to the end of a 
life just bordering on ninety years. 

He had a profound reverence for, and admiration of, our Queen. 
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There was a time when vagrants infested the rural districts, 
and it was distressing to know that they got food or money from 
pitiful or frightened wives who could ill afford to spare either, but 
as their husbands were out at work they were left unprotected. A 
public road leading from one country town to another ran through 
the street of a village where we lived, so, to shield the women from 
the appeals of beggars, a sort of private constable was started by 
my father. He was dressed in a long coat and a cocked hat, and 
given astaff to carry in hishand. He was a lame fellow, past field 
work, of an old-fashioned type, addressing a gentleman as ‘ your 
honour,’ and his business was to march by the side of or to follow 
any tramp that came into the village, till he saw him safely out 
of it, leaving him no time to beg at the cottages. We can well 
understand that this was considered an undesirable attention by 
the vagrants, and poor old Jem Luker, as he limped along, found 
them ‘terrible sarcy ’ at times ; but I think they never attempted to 
hurt him, awed possibly by the cocked hat or official-looking stick. 
Then came the beneficent measure instituting a rural police in 
any county which desired it—accepted by some, but for a time 
declined by others. In consequence, the policeless counties be- 
came so infested by tramps driven from the protected districts, 
that they hastened to adopt the new system, and thus the net- 
work of police supervision spread over the whole country, and the 
begging idle wanderers diminished. 

One day, when the family were posting up to London, when 
about ten miles from it, my mother remarked how brilliantly red 
the sky looked, so that she thought there must be a fire. On 
reaching town, we found the Houses of Parliament were being 
destroyed by inextinguishable flames. It would be curious to 
know how many of the people who swarm continuously about 
Westminster remember or know that the grand edifice, with its 
lofty towers that look down on them, sprang from the ashes of the 
burnt old Houses of Parliament. 

I have known but few notabilities; but one whose kindly 
friendship gratified me much was Mr. Rogers, at whose breakfast 
table I met Mr. Wordsworth, who, I recollect, stated that avenues 
of trees meeting overhead first suggested the aisles of cathedrals. 
One morning when leaving Mr. Rogers’s house he led me through 
his garden opening upon the Green Park, and plucking a rose the 
dear old poet gave it to me with gentle courtesy. For many a 
year some dried leaves of that flower lay in a journal, but now 
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leaves and journal have disappeared; but the thought of that 
dainty action is yet green and fresh inmy memory. When dining 
on one occasion with the Bishop of Durham (Maltby), I sat by 
Macaulay, who delighted me by talking enthusiastically of Miss 
Austen’s novels. 

The first time I saw Mr. Sydney Smith was at an evening 
party, when my mother told him her daughter had just asked her 
who was ‘that amusing gentleman’? With a chuckle he replied, 
‘Not to know me argues herself unknown.’ He afterwards stayed 
a night in our country home, meeting the two lively old Miss 
Berrys [the friends in earlier times of Horace Walpole, born about, 
it is said, 1718], and the three had merry talk together. 

I went with my father in the early forties for a two days’ 
visit to M. Alexis de Tocqueville, author and politician, in his little 
old chateau about eight miles from Cherbourg. It was a small 
unpretending house, but made picturesque in one part by a 
round tower with a peaked roof. M. de Tocqueville was a charming 
host, as simple and gentle in manner as he was thoughtful, wise, 
and clever ; his wife, a kindly English lady. M. de Tocqueville 
took us over to Cherbourg, and on board a French vessel in the 
harbour, whose commanding officer showed very plainly by his 
manner that two visitors from ‘perfide Albion’ were anything but 
welcome. 

Great and beneficial changes have indeed taken place during my 
life, many wonderful discoveries been made and inventions produced 
which have marvellously added to the conveniences of life. But 
many of the latter are frightfully ugly, and utilitarian improve- 
ments seem to me frequently ruthlessly destructive and vulga- 
rising ; so I give a sigh at the melting away of many enchanting 
ruralities, and much country picturesqueness. But as an old 
Hertfordshire labourer, who used to look like the picture of an 
ancient Saxon serf, in his dark drab smock frock reaching 
almost to his feet, said to his mistress after a discussion, I believe, 
concerning the church she attended and the chapel he frequented, 
‘ We must give and take in this world ;’ so, I suppose, if we ‘ take’ 
many material advantages, we must also ‘give’ up much outward 
beauty and charm. But not all—oh! not all, I trust—for surely 
what is lovely in nature is intended to be an innocent and 
refining pleasure to heart and mind, and calculated to lift the 
thoughts to the High, the Pure, and the Good. 

JANE HaRRIETT ELLIce, 
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THERE is nothing which brings home to us more forcibly the 
enormous distance and difficulty of access to the Klondike 
goldfields than the inability to acquire accurate and exhaustive 
information respecting them. From time to time casual and 
disjointed accounts are brought out, and reach the ears of the 
public, and upon every one of them fifty questions will arise that 
they would like to have answered. It cannot be done; cross- 
examination is impossible, and all that people can do is to possess 
their souls in patience. On the other hand, the isolation and 
remoteness of the miners themselves from the outer world is 
shown simply enough in a few lines from a letter written in 
September, and lately received from Dawson City: ‘We heard 
that Russia and the States were at war with England over this 
country, and that Japan and the States were at war, and all kinds 
and conditions of news. The policy of the wise here is to believe 
nothing you hear, read, or see.’ 

It was only in the third week of September that the first 
Canadian mail for the summer reached the Klondike. United States 
mails had come and gone once a month, but took no letters to or 
from Dawson City. In October, however, we are informed that 
two mails had started from the international post office at Dyea, 
but this was at the very worst season for travel. 

The sole accepted authority upon whom reliance is placed up 
to the present time for information as to the goldfields is 
Mr. William Ogilvie, Dominion Land Surveyor, upon whose advice 
the Canadian Government appear to have acted throughout the 
past year, in the various steps they have taken as regards the 
control of affairs in the distant Territory. His knowledge of the 
Upper Yukon is more extensive than that of any other officer of 
the Government, since he has spent altogether four years in the 
gold-country, engaged upon the determination of the 14lst 
meridian of West longitude, and other important work. 

While there in the summer of 1896 he was actually recalled 
to Ottawa, but the official communication did not reach him until 
the 11th of September, and, in the meantime, the great gold 
discoveries foretold by Dr, Dawson ten years before had been made, 
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For various good reasons, Mr. Ogilvie fortunately came to the 
conclusion that it was better to remain, and make a survey of the 
Klondike, aud thus it was that he is enabled to authenticate the 
enormous wealth of the region. 

Numbers of miners, of course, have come out with more or 
less gold, and told their own tale, but it is not necessary to accept 
their statements as gospel truths. On the one hand, they may 
be reticent as to their treasure, as any man of caution would be 
likely to be; and, on the other, they may have very powerful 
motives for making the most of their story; as, for instance, 
where it was desirable to dispose of a claim, or to part with a 
section of it in order to lay in funds to work the remainder. The 
Daily Klondike Lyre, in speaking of one of the miners who had 
come out, quietly remarks, So-and-so ‘ has reached Vancouver with 
two million dollars. We predict big things for him if he travels 
any farther.’ Miners very often take the greatest delight in 
hoaxing and imposing upon their listeners, especially if they 
should happen to be officials or newspaper correspondents. But, 
indeed, this is a common characteristic of men in the West, where 
one has carefully to husband every chance of amusement ; and I 
have myself heard the most barefaced statements made in all 
solemnity to a reporter on the look-out for ‘ copy,’ and not a soul 
in the crowd made a sign or attempted to interfere. It is very 
pretty to see the result when your next paper comes in. 

The whole story of the Klondike, however, can stand on its own 
merits, and needs no embellishment. 

The great discovery was first announced to the outside world 
by Mr. Ogilvie in his report to the Minister from Fort Cudahy, 
on September 6, 1896, in these memorable words: ‘Iam very 
much pleased to be able to inform you that a most important 
discovery of gold has been made on a creek called Bonanza Creek, 
an affluent of the river known here as the Klondike.’ I make no 
apology for once more repeating the oft-told tale, for I believe 
that the event marks the exact commencement of a great era of 
prosperity for our American Empire, and the maker of a landmark 
in history is a man to be remembered. There was another 
George Washington once upon a time, who they say ‘never told 
a lie,” but to Englishmen his name is only associated with a 
shameful period of our history, for he won from the Crown the 
United Colonies of the Atlantic. 

His present-day namesake was not weighed down with such a 
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spotless reputation, but he has done his best to make amends for 
the doings of the other, for he has found for us what we call the 
Klondike, and only a hundred miles this side of United States 
Territory ; but ’twill suffice. And if any young Englishman on 
the other side finds himself being bluffed by a self-asserting 
Yankee, he might recommend him to put that in his pipe and 
smoke it, at the same time being ready to hit out with his left. 
They don’t shoot in Dawson City, but use their fists. 

The man who first found gold on the Bonanza was a 
Californian called George Washington Cormack—at least that is 
his name for official purposes and publication in the English 
newspapers. Out West men are not called by their father’s 
name, but earn one for themselves, just exactly as the Red 
Indians do; and this man’s every-day name was Siwash George, 
because he lived and hunted with the Indians, and had a squaw 
for a wife. A Prince Edward Islander, named Henderson (with 
some others), had found gold on (rold Bottom Creek, which runs 
into the Klondike River from the south, some way up the stream. 
Provisions giving out, he went down to Forty-Mile, and on his 
way found George Washington salmon-fishing at the mouth of 
the Klondike, and, according to miners’ etiquette, told him of the 
find. As the Klondike was thought to be too broken to ascend 
by boat, George found out the lie of the land from the natives, 
and with a couple of Indians, said to be his wife’s brothers, all 
with packs on their backs, crossed the hills and struck Bonanza 
Creek (also on the south of the Klondike), followed up the valley, 
turned to the right up El Dorado, went south again over the 
ridge between the latter and the Bonanza, and followed it round 
till it joined the divide between that and Indian River, which 
runs west into the Yukon. He kept easterly along the divide 
until he got to the head of the Gold Bottom, There he found 
nothing to satisfy himself, so next day returned by way of the 
valley of the Bonanza, and spent three days prospecting. At last 
they struck a spot where it was rich, and in a few moments panned 
out 12? dollars’ worth of gold, which was put into an empty 
cartridge-case.' The date was August 16, 1896, but to Englishmen 
the distance made a difference of twelve months! Next day he 
located Discovery claim and No. 1 below for himself (a discoverer 
taking an extra one for a reward), No. 1 above for Skukum Jim, 


1 The reader can easily trace this historic tramp by following it on one of the 
numerous maps of the Yukon now published. 
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and No. 2 below for Tagish Charley, the Indians, who belonged to 
the Tagish tribe, on the head waters of the Lewes. 

After a bit he went down to Forty-Mile, a town on the Yukon, 
and told his tale, showing his twelve dollars in dust, and nobody 
believed him! The language which passed is not given, I think, in 
the Times’ report, but it was, ‘Oh, who the would believe 
Siwash George? He is the d—dest liar that ever was known.’ 
But he had got there, just the same. 

Finally, a few started off in a boat up to the Klondike, to see for 
themselves, and that was the signal. The whole town disgorged 
itself, and the rest is mere detail. The result is that the whole 
of Bonanza and El Dorado Creeks, giving about 280 claims in all, 
were staked before the end of September. It was at the outset 
of this excitement that Captain Constantine, in command of the 
police who were sent to the Yukon in 1895, rose to the occasion, 
and made it possible for his troopers to secure claims, without at 
all interfering with their efficiency or their duties. Captain 
Constantine is a smart officer, whom I knew when he was Chief of 
Provincial Police in Manitoba; he had roughed it with his men 
from the very first, and had long secured their affection and 
esteem. Matthew Gowler, a constable whose term had expired, 
returned to Winnipeg in the summer, and tells the tale of how, 
when the news reached the Fort, he was not anxious to go, but 
that the captain insisted, saying that he wished ‘all the men to 
have a piece of any good thing that was to be had.’ Four of them 
started in a boat built by themselves, poling and towing up stream 
for three days before reaching the landing-point. Hundreds were 
on the rush, making what speed they could on foot through the 
heavy country, some of them without coat or hat or anything to 
eat, going into a perfect wilderness. For twenty-five miles these 
four then plunged through slush and mud or tore their way 
through the thick bushes, but at last they reached the spot, went 
up the creek past ‘Discovery,’ and staked their claims, Next 
day they turned back, and soon afterwards Gowler sold half his 
claim. Ward, one of his comrades, let out 180 feet of his claim, 
and netted 18,000 dollars. Jenkins, another policeman, had a 
partner who took out 15,000 dollars, and Frank Densmore, on 
Claim 26 above, got out of three days’ wash-up 35,000 dollars, 
in which eight or ten men were employed. 

The richness of the district was first proved in December 
at Claim 21 above on the Bonanza, where the owner cleaned up a 
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couple of tubs of dirt each night and paid his men a dollar 
and a half an hour apiece. Next, a pan, which is two shovelfuls, 
worth 112 dollars, was taken out on No. 5, El Dorado; thena 
better one on No. 6, and soon. The news reached Circle City on 
the Alaskan side of the line, and the place was cleared out. 
When the crowd arrived, they of course found every claim staked 
long before, and ructions took place. Some of the new-comers, 
renegade Canadians, who talked republican patter louder than the 
Yankees themselves, suddenly discovered their nationality, and 
were particularly disgusted that a ‘man could not get a footing in 
his own country.’ Among the rest was an Irishman, who played 
the game of bluster, trying to scare owners into selling by 
bragging that he had a pull at Ottawa, and would have the size of 
the claims reduced. The nuisance became so great that the surveyor 
put up notices stating that claims could only be reduced by Act of 
Parliament of Canada, and advising the miners that the threats 
were worthless. Another fellow, one Jim White, then tried on 
the dodge of locating a fraction between 36 and 37, so as to 
compel the owners to come to terms, and for several days the 
place was in a state of uproar. Meanwhile the survey of the 
creek was proceeding, and when Mr. Ogilvie got near he pur- 
posely delayed the work, and went up to 36, finding that if there 
was a fraction at all it would be quite insignificant. He took it 
very calmly, and Jim White and the owner of 36 began to get 
uncomfortable. He set in a stake in the hollow, and soon found 
that the fraction was only a few inches. They still went slow, 
and the man at the stake found great difficulty in fixing it, 
till at last Mr. Ogilvie went down to do it himself. His rule was 
never to announce the existence of a fraction until it was marked 
on the post. Jim White then came down and ‘ wanted to know ;’ 
he had a long way to go down the creek, he said, and didn’t want 
to wait longer than possible. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Ogilvie, ‘I can’t 
tell you just yet exactly how much of a fraction it will be—but 
something about three inches.’ And that is how Jim earned his 
name of ‘ Three Inch White.’ 

The late comers had to take the side streams, all of which 
were located and recorded, and afterwards the hillsides were all 
staked out, and in July last some of these were turning out six 
and eight dollars to the pan. 

The present regulations governing placer-mining on the 
Yukon were approved by Canadian Order in Council of May 21 
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last, and specify the various kinds of claims which may be staked. 
Under these regulations creek and river claims were 500 feet long 
measured in the direction of the general course of the stream, and 
extending in width from base to base of the hill or bench on each 
side, but when the hills or benches are less than 100 feet apart 
the claim may be 100 feet in depth. A notice, however, of 
August 7, printed in red ink and attached to the regulations, 
reduces the length of these claims to 100 feet. A discoverer of a 
new mine might have a claim 750 feet long, but this also was 
afterwards reduced to 200 feet. Regulation 6 reserves alternate 
claims to the Crown, and severe penalties are provided in case of 
trespass, No entry will be granted for a claim which has not 
been staked by the applicant in person, who must make affidavit 
that he did so upon application. The entry fee is fifteen dollars, 
and the annual renewal fee is of the same amount (reduced from 
100 dollars). A royalty of 10 per cent. is to be levied when the 
amount mined and taken from a single claim does not exceed 
500 dollars a week. When the yield is greater, 10 per cent. will 
be levied upon the first 500 dollars, and 20 per cent. upon the 
excess. 

We shall doubtless hear more very soon as to this, for the 
miners will have something to say in the matter. Already, in a 
letter of September 24 from Dawson City, the writer says, ‘We 
hear all kinds of stories about the Government going to cut down 
claims, and taking a percentage of what is taken from the mines, 
&e, There was a miners’ meeting last night to protest against it. 
Of course, if all claims were as rich as Bonanza and El Dorado, it 
would not be so bad, but the other creeks won’t stand it.’ And 
by November 25 the miners had commissioned three men to go 
forthwith to Ottawa and present a petition to the Viceroy reciting 
the reason why the new mining regulations were unjustly severe. 
The petition was the result of several conferences of the com- 
mittees, composed of the most intelligent citizens and aliens at 
the Klondike. The language of the petition was vigorous and 
breezy, like a whiff of the north-west wind, as might be expected 
from such a quarter. 

Besides the river claims which cross the valley bottoms, there 
are the ‘bench diggings’ on the hillsides, which are 100 feet 
square, and ‘ bar diggings,’ which are strips of land along a river, 
covered by the water when the river is in flood, 100 feet wide at 
high-water mark, and thence extending into the river to its lowest 
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water level. No miner can receive a grant of more than one claim 
in the same locality. There are already three districts—Klondike, 
Indian River, and Stewart River, so that it will be seen that the 
name of Klondike as applied to the gold-fields in general will very 
soon have to be dropped as misleading. The proper name to use 
as a general designation would be the Upper Yukon. 

These three rivers run into the Yukon from the east, the 
Stewart being the most southerly, with a length of some few 
hundred miles, and 200 yards wide half a mile above its mouth. 
From the mouth of the Stewart to the mouth of the Klondike, 
which is only forty yards in width, is a distance of sixty-seven 
miles. Indian River is a small stream about midway between the 
two. These three districts at present represent the region of 
greatest activity. 

The miners have a jargon of their own in speaking of the value 
of claims. The meanest of all are contemptuously referred to as 
Chinese diggings, a term which will be recognised by all who know 
anything of Australian mining, where the Chinamen resort to 
abandoned claims, and are content to go through the old dirt 
which was thrown out by the miners, for the sake of what gold 
they can scrape together. The Birch Creek placers, for instance, 
200 miles below Forty-Mile, which were all the rage in 1891, are 
now referred to as Chinese diggings in comparison with those at 
the Klondike. Then there is the ‘ grub-stake,’ a claim which is 
only sufficient to afford a living for the miner; and, lastly, the 
‘home-stake,’ from which he can get enough to take him home 
again. This, of course, is an elastic term, which varies according 
to the notions of the man as to what constitutes a fortune. 
Mr. Ogilvie says of the Klondike that there is no other region in 
the world of the same extent that has afforded in the same length 
of time so many ‘home-stakes.’ There are over 500 claims on 
Bonanza and EI Dorado creeks and their affluents, and all of them 
are good. About 100 of those on the Bonanza will yield upwards 
of thirty million dollars. Claim 30 below, on El Dorado, will yield 
a million, and ten others from 100,000 up. These two creeks, he 
asserts, ‘ will, I am confident, turn out from sixty to ‘aml mat 
million dollars.’ 

All this wealth will be got out under very different conditions 
from those which prevailed in the old times on the Yukon, when 
the miner scratched the surface in the summer and spent the rest 
of the year loafing down at Juneau, or drinking and gambling in 
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the saloons near the mining-camps. Now he keeps at his Siberian 
toil the year through, except perhaps on days when the glass 
drops into the sixties below zero (Fahr.) Such intense cold is of 
course inconceivable to the old-country man, but the extreme 
number of degrees merely means that you would freeze to death 
much more quickly if you were exposed. The discomfort of 50° 
or more below in still air is nothing like so bad as that of 20° in 
a blizzard, only you cannot stand about, or the freezing process 
would set in. 

The work of drifting, which is the miners’ term for taking out 
the frozen gravel from the drift or detritus, after the shafts are 
sunk, is done in the winter, the gold itself being secured in the 
summer. In the autumn the miner has to go out on the hills 
and cut a supply of wood both for his own use in his cabin and for 
working his claim. When the snow falls he hauls this in ona 
sled, or, if he buys it, he has to pay eighteen dollars or more a 
cord for it. The country is covered with a thick growth of moss, 
under which is white ice, and the ground is frozen to an unknown 
depth. Having cleared a space by removing the moss and ice 
and chopping away the decomposed rubbish, a hole is begun, 
where a fire is built in the evening. During the night the frost 
gives way to about twelve inches, and next day the thawed ground 
is thrown out and a fresh fire made. This is continued for 
perhaps twenty feet, until the so-called bed-rock is reached. In 
sinking the shaft blue ice two or three feet thick is sometimes 
found, and whole trees lying in every position preserved just as 
they had fallen. Below the alluvial deposits a stratum of coarse 
gravel is found, which if it pans gold is the pay-streak, the best of 
it being immediately on the bed-rock. 

A miner writing from Dawson City on September 2 says : 
‘ Prospecting here consists of digging holes down near the stream 
to bed-rock and trying to hit the old channel of the creek. The 
pay-streak, if there is any, is always in the old channel, and by 
sinking holes you can find it by seeing which way the bed-rock 
slants, as the old channel ran where the bed-rock was lowest. 
Sometimes you strike it the first time, sometimes not in five, 
according to your luck and the width of the valley.’' It might be 


1 Since writing the above I have received the Yukon pamphlet issued by the 
High Commissioner, where I find that Dr. Dawson is quoted as follows: ‘ Judging 
from what one learns of the placer mines (of the Klondike) and by analogy, they 
are just the old buried river channelsin the bottoms of deep valleys, If there is 
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necessary to dig as many as twenty or thirty holes right across 
the valley. When once the pay-streak is found, the work of 
drifting commences. 

A large fire is built with perhaps half a cord of wood, the heat 
of which spreads in a lateral direction, thawing six or eight inches 
of gravel, which is then shovelled into wooden boxes and hoisted 
to the surface by a windlass, where it is piled up and freezes solid 
again. The fire is then rebuilt, until a tunnel twenty or thirty 
feet long has been dug out and the next shaft is reached. 
Generally a couple of shafts are kept going by working and burning 
in each alternately, so that the pay-dirt is being continuously 
taken out, and no time is lost. It must be remembered that the 
whole of this is hard labour, involving considerable personal dis- 
comfort. The shovelling has to be done in a suffocating atmo- 
sphere of green wood smoke, which makes the eyes smart 
intensely, and affects the sight of some men to such an extent as 
to render them half-blind. In the depth of winter what daylight 
there is does not last more than three hours; at two it begins to 
get dark, and by four work is impossible. By always keeping a 
kettle of water warm in his cabin the miner is able to test a pan 
of gravel when he wishes to see if the gold is present in paying 
quantity. 

When the water begins to run in April or May, drifting is put 
a stop to, since the water accumulates in the holes that have been 
sunk and puts out the fires. It is for this reason that prospecting 
and drifting cannot be carried on in summer, for even if the shafts 
are timbered the ice will thaw and the shafts cave in. 

Several weeks are then employed by the miner in preparing 
timber and cutting places for the erection of dams, cutting ditches 
for directing the water into the sluice-boxes, making the boxes 
themselves, and getting ready generally for sluicing the gravel 
which has been brought tothe surface. Along the bottom of these 
boxes strips of wood called riffles, an inch or so high, are placed 
about an inch apart. Several of the boxes are then fitted together 
telescope fashion, and set up at a considerable slope. When the 
sun is powerful enough to thaw the pile of gravel, the latter is 
shovelled into the upper end of the sluice-box, and a stream of 
water projected against it, which sends the dirt and coarse gravel 


any peculiarity with regard to the Klondike deposits, it is that the old channel 
is generally less deeply buried than has been the case in similar districts of 
British Columbia, such as Cariboo.’ 
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down to the lower end into a heap which is called ‘tails.’ The 
gold and fine dirt settle between the riffles, and when the bars are 
choked they are taken out, and the contents put into a box. 
Panning is then resorted to so as to separate the gold from the 
gravel, and this is called ‘a clean-up.’ 

Mr, Ogilvie states that in one instance an El Dorado clean-up 
yielded 80 lbs. of gold, or 16,000 dollars, though the yield of the 
whole dump was only 110,000 dollars, which represented the 
labour of about half a dozen men for several weeks through the 
winter. The writer of the letter last quoted from says: ‘Some of 
the claim-owners (on El Dorado) are taking out 25,000 dollars a 
day, the gold being from the size of wheat up. In two days’ 
work I have seen them clean up a milk-pan full of gold. A 
milk-pan is a flat-bottomed vessel with a handle on each side, 
about eighteen inches across and four or five inches deep, similar to 
those they use in Devonshire for scalding milk and raising cream. 

Most of the claims are worked on what is called a ‘lay,’ 
which means that an owner leases a portion of his ground to a few 
men to do the drifting, the men receiving a half of the gold, or if 
it is a rich claim forty per cent. In some cases sections are 
leased to different parties, and the bloated capitalist merely looks 
on, watching the men as they work his claim. 

The system of drifting and sluicing which I have described 
will explain why the first arrival of gold took place last July, it 
being the result of the clean-up from the previous winter. By 
next July we shall probably have heard far more startling news, as 
many of the claims will be thoroughly worked this winter. 

Apart from these exceptionally rich creeks, the position at 
present is about as follows: On the Klondike itself there are no 
claims. Its upper creeks are known to be rich, but they are not 
yet properly prospected. Dominion Creek, Quartz Creek, and 
Silver Creek, which run into Indian River, in the district south 
of the Klondike, are now known to be rich. On the other side of 
the Yukon, almost due west of the Klondike, and just within the 
boundary, Miller and Glacier Creeks, running into Sixty-Mile 
River from the North, are also rich in gold. 

From the last mail received I gather that gold has since been 
found on Eureka Creek and Sulphur Creek (and in Meadow Creek, 
which runs into it), both of them affluents of Indian River. A 
correspondent, writing on September 16, refers to another find as 
follows :— 
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‘Skukum Gulch is one of the richest claims in the country, not 
far from El Dorado, but is only supposed to be good at the mouth. 
They get nuggets by the pailful—in fact, it seems to be all 
nuggets. Lots of people have been prospecting all round it, but 
found nothing, till the other day a fellow struck it rich, right 
on top of a big hill near Skukum; they say he took out 
200 dollars the first day, just poked the nuggets out with a stick. 
Of course there was a stampede for hill claims right away.’ 

And on the 24th: ‘I hear they have made another find 
on the hill near Skukum (just under the moss on top of the 
rocks) of more nuggets.’ And, speaking generally, he says: 
‘Every creek within 100 miles around here, where there is 
supposed to be a little gold, is all staked off,’ 

But there is no need for anybody to be discouraged. The 
gold zone extends north-westerly from the Cassiar district in 
British Columbia along the numerous upper tributaries of the 
Yukon, as far as the Klondike, and perhaps beyond, as well as 
into the country on the west of the main river, an extent of land 
500 miles by 100 at least. There is plenty of room in Yukon 
Territory for those who have the courage and physical endurance 
to go there and try their luck. 

T. C. Down, 
Of the Bar of the North-West Territories. 


P.S.—Further modifications have been made in the regulations 
for placer-mining on the Yukon referred to on pp. 351 and 352. 

The official telegram runs thus: ‘ Yukon claims 250 feet long. 
Royalty 10 per cent. on output over 2,500 dollars annually. 
Every alternate ten claims reserved for Crown. Annual free 
miner's certificate ten dollars. Dredging 100 dollars per mile 
annually, extent not more than thirty miles. Only free miners 
can enter for claim or lease.’ 

The last three provisions are quite new.—T. C. D. 
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“ Karacharovo: Tuesday, May 25. 
My bear SIsTER,—I write to thank you for your little present of 
the mittens, which has been most useful during the recent rather 
sharp weather. My host and hostess desire me to send you their 
kind regards. 

My reception by the Zamarashkins, in the twofold capacity of 
an old friend of the family and the author of the ‘ Materials for a 
History of Mordvian Superstition,’ has been most flattering. Very 
little has actually been sacd about my book as yet, though I have 
given them many opportunities in casual conversation; and from 
some remarks made by Sonia, the second daughter, I very much 
doubt whether the child has even read the book. Please forward 
five more copies. 

At the dinner-party given on the day of my arrival I was, of 
course, the guest of the evening. I was sorry, however, to notice 
that the younger members of the party were more disposed to 
listen to the somewhat witless sallies of a certain Captain Razumof, 
who was dining here, than to my remarks, though I strove as 
always to engage the attention of my hearers by seasoning my 
conversation with a number of satirical and whimsical anecdotes. 
The young Captain, who is singularly devoid of real humour, 
spoiled several of my most amusing stories by treating them as if 
they were meant to be quite serious! 

I shall settle down to veal work to-morrow, and shall goround 
from cottage to cottage winning the confidence of the peasantry 
with interesting talk, with hints on husbandry, housekeeping, 
education, ventilation, &c., or even little songs and stories, if all 
else fails, and getting them in return to tell me all their super- 
stitious spells and charms for my new book on ‘ Russian Witch- 
craft,’ Even when ‘off duty,’ as it were, one can still be pick- 
ing up materials by keeping one’s eyes open as I, and alas! too 
few others, habitually do. Ivan, the boy who has been selected 
to wait on me, is engaged to be married to Dasha, the housemaid. 
There is much to be gained by the adoption of a playful manner 
in converse with young people of his class, and I inquired in a 
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bantering way how it was that he had met with such success in 
his suit. The lad, whois of a confiding nature, confessed that 
after many rebuffs he had had recourse to the assistance of the 
Znakharka, or wise woman, at Struiki, who had given him a ‘love- 
powder’ to be administered to the housemaid in a glass of water 
with a certain rite and an incantation. He positively refused to tell 
me the rite and incantation, which he had promised not to reveal, 
though I gave him a rouble and endeavoured to prove the empti- 
ness of such superstitions to him. However, he gave me about an 
ounce of the powder, which I shall keep as a curiosity. I told 
him the folly of believing in the power of powders over the mind, 
and explained that a powder is only a compound of chemical 
substances. As an illustration of my remarks I showed him the 
effervescent effect of one of the Pirogoff Digestive Powders, which 
you put in my box, and for which I have been most grateful. 
The powders turn pink in water and seem almost as if they would 
break the glass, they effervesce so; a good deal runs over. Ivan 
was much surprised and interested. 

Sonia, the second daughter, who is only fifteen, seems a pretty 
bright little girl, not so serious as I could wish, but good-humoured 
and affectionate, which is very becoming in her sex. With regard 
to Vera Kirillovna, the eldest girl, I shall have something to tell 
you soon which will interest you a good deal. 

I was very much shocked to hear that you had had my study 
‘put to rights’ as you call it, without consulting me, and I fer- 
vently hope that the papers on the table and floor have not been 
disturbed, as the slightest derangement of what you called their 
‘chaotic condition’ may upset the whole train of my ideas for my 
new book. Your affectionate Brother, 


Boris TARAKANOF. 


. ” Karacharovo: Saturday, May 29. 

My DEAR SisTER,—In my last letter I promised you some 
interesting news about Vera Kirillovna, Zamarashkin’s eldest 
daughter. You are aware that I have for some time regarded 
her as one of the most promising anthropologists in my female 
class in St. Petersburg. I have, after some hesitation, decided 
that it is high time for me to marry if I mean to marry at all; 
and after a careful study of Vera Kirillovna’s character and 
capacities I have come to the conclusion that I shall not easily 
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find any one better fitted to fulfil the various duties which would 
fall to the lot of my wife, in brightening our somewhat sombre 
household, entertaining my friends and colleagues, cherishing her 
husband, &c. 

The disparity of our ages seems to me to be no obstacle, as 
one could hardly be expected to marry a woman of forty or fifty, 
with a character already too stiff to be moulded, and perhaps not 
of very prepossessing appearance. I therefore intend to propose 
marriage to her this afternoon, after I have had my nap. She knows 
several passages in my ‘ Mordvian Superstition’ almost by heart. 

It is, of course, a great nuisance upsetting one’s habits at my 
time of life, but in a matter of this kind one is obliged to sacrifice 
something. Youare so used to all my little ways that I should be 
very sorry to entrust my household to any one else’s care. I dare 
say you and Vera Kirillovna will arrange that somehow between 
you; Ido not see why she should wish to interfere. We shall 
want a new breakfast-samovar, as the silver one will be hardly big 
enough for three; and you had better see to getting some new 
pillow-cases made. 

The behaviour of uneducated people is most unaccountable. 
Last night I had promised to give specimens in the study from 
my approaching work on Witchcraft, in the form of a little lecture 
to the family and a few young people who had come over to play 
games. The proposal was my own, and they were most grateful. 
At my suggestion the servants were also admitted. I wound up 
by calling Ivan, the boy, forward and telling them the story of his 
‘love-powders.’ He looked very much ashamed of himself. What 
promised to be an entertaining scene ended somewhat awkwardly ; 
for though the rest of the servants were greatly amused, Dasha 
the housemaid jumped up, actually crying, silly girl, and ran 
out of the room declaring she would never speak to Ivan again. I 
understand that there is quite a tiff between them now. I find 
Ivan very taciturn and unresponsive. 

Sonia, the second of the girls, is a wayward little thing, and 
most amusingly devoid of respect for her elders. She very nearly 
turned me out of what she called ‘ Mother’s chair’ in the drawing- 
room last night. Driving through Byeloretsk the other day I 
purchased a wax-doll forher. Dr. Holzkopf of Dresden has proved, 
I think conclusively, in his ‘ Zeitschrift’ that the doll instinct is 
nothing more than the larva stage, as it were, of the maternal 
instinct, and that the better nurse a little girl is to her dolls, the 
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better wife and mother will she be in later life. Regarded from 
this point of view I think the doll habit is one to be encouraged. 
Sonia, however, at once made the doll I gave her over to her little 
sister Sashenka, and gravely told me that she had ‘put it out to 
nurse,’ as the doctor thought she was ‘ too old to nurse it herself.’ 
She is very precocious for a little girl of fifteen. 
Your affectionate Brother, 
Boris TARAKANOF, 


Ill. 
; Karacharovo: Sunday, May 30, 

My DEAR SISTER,—I sincerely trust that you have not had the 
imprudence to initiate any third person into the secret which I 
confided to you in my last. Though I have, of course, no doubt of 
my ultimate success, it would be truly ridiculous if the public 
should learn that the author of the ‘Materials for a History of 
Mordvian Superstition ’ had met with even a temporary rebuff from 
a girl of eighteen. 

I found Vera Kirillovna in the garden, as I expected, yesterday 
afternoon, and seating myself beside her I at once led up to what 
I had to say, beginning in a general way with the marriage 
customs of the Mordvians, in which she expressed great interest. 
I next asked her if she was, or rather had been, fond of dolls. 
She seemed a little surprised at the question, and assured me with, 
I thought, unnecessary earnestness, that it was many years since 
she had touched such things. Then, gently patting one of her 
hands in a tranquillising manner, I told her of all my plans for the 
future; I told her how old age was stealing upon me; I enlarged 
upon the convenience of having you to live with us; I told her 
how pleased I had been with her work last term, and how pleasant 
and bright I thought her. No woman, I urged, need be ashamed 
to be the wife of one whose work had been noticed by all the 
anthropological societies of any repute in Germany. Vera 
Kirillovna replied that, though she respected me deeply—which 
I had, of course, never doubted—yet that she felt she could 
never, never do more—she could never love me. I smiled 
at her simplicity. ‘Dear child, I said, ‘do not confuse a 
plain issue with the ambiguous and exploded generalisations 
of the romantic school. You find some pleasure in con- 
versing with me?’ Of course I knew what her answer to thut 
would be. ‘ My person is not unpleasing—for my age, that 
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is.’ She looked a little confused, which gave me hope. ‘I offer 
you an enviable position, a competence, nay, I offer you my 
esteem! What more can one intelligent being offer to another ?’ 
She answered with some rigmarole about ‘love,’ to which I paid 
but little attention, as I was meditating how to proceed. Then 
she rose with a number of ‘ Never, nevers,’ ‘ Try to forget,’ ‘ Love is 
a sacred thing,’ &c.—phrases which she has learnt, I am afraid, 
from the circulating library. I, of course, fully understood that 
this was only an expedient to gain time to recover from her very 
natural agitation; and I shall later approach the subject from a 
different standpoint. 

After tea I amused myself with a few experiments for the 
purpose of ascertaining the chemical formula of the powder which 
Ivan was hoaxed into buying of the old woman at Struiki. It 
disappears immediately without any effervescence on being put 
into water, and exhibits no taste or colour; some of the elements 
in it I find a little difficult to identify. Poor Ivan is still rather 
sore with me for having made him look ridiculous before his 
innamorata. 

Before approaching Vera Kirillovna again on the matter I have 
at heart I have been to the library to prepare myself at all 
points by looking up the subject of love in Drinkendorf’s new 
Konversationslexikon, but I can find nothing about it. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Boris TaRrakaNor. 


IV. 
Karacharovo: Tuesday, June Ist. 

My peak SIsTER,—I am sure you will be as much surprised 
us I was, when I tell you that this extraordinary girl still persists 
in her negative in spite of my triumphant refutation of all her 
fallacies on the subject. It is most vexing! I was quite unable 
to concentrate my thoughts this morning on the paper I am finish- 
ing on the ‘Psychology of Superstition, with a view to the 
Bezobrazof Medal at Kazan. I was obliged to climb up and turn 
her portrait—which hangs in the study—with its face to the 
wall. It was most unfortunate that the servant Ivan entered 
the room while I was situated in a somewhat undignified position 
on the bookshelf struggling with the canvas, though, of course, 
he could have no idea what my motive was. The portrait gives 
no notion of the remarkable variety of her expression, but the 
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artist has to some extent caught the wonderful colour of her hair 
and cheeks—characteristics which I had really not particularly 
observed till the last day or two. 

Entirely failing to get to sleep after lunch—a most unusual 
thing with me—I slipped on my goloshes and sallied forth to 
look for Vera. As ill luck would have it, she had gone for a 
drive with the children ; so, feeling very dull, I started off walk- 
ing by myself. Chance led me to a little village near here called 
Struiki, where there is a Znakharka, an old woman who has a 
great reputation for magic in the neighbourhood. I induced her 
for a considerable sum of money to impart several curious charms 
and spells, which I have noted for my book. Among others is 
a love-charm, intended to be used in conjunction with a certain 
powder, which, I think, I told you Ivan the boy had made use of 
to win the affections of the housemaid. The young lover has to 
follow his ‘ object,’ cut out the print of her foot on the ground 
with a knife and burn it in the stove, reciting a sort of ridiculous 
incantation which begins: ‘ May the three devils, Sava, Koldun, 
and Asaul, that sit by the flaming stone of Alatyr, kindle a fire 
in the heart of, &., &.’ The old woman has amassed quite a 
competence by imparting this kind of gibberish to the love- 
sick swains of the neighbourhood, who devoutly believe in its 
efficacy. 

The boy Ivan is getting over his taciturnity. He told me 
this evening with a sheepish grin that he knew where I had been 
for my afternoon walk. It seems that he has a married sister 
living at Struiki. 
Your affectionate Brother, 

Boris TARAKANOF, 


¥, 
Karacharovo : Monday, June 7th. 
My Dear SisteR,—You have acted most foolishly in buying 
anew samovar on a mere hint of my intentions, and I beg you 
will put it away and let no one see it, lest they should suspect 
your reasons for getting it. I have no wish to be made ridiculous. 
I have not done a stroke of work for days! Vera has no doubt 
that I am really in love now; but we can neither of us detect 
apy trace of itin her! The stopping has come out of my back 


tooth, and I have cracked my gold spectacles, and mislaid my 
16 —2 
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address book, and I am perfectly miserable. I actually found 
myself on my knees before her this morning! 
Your affectionate Brother, 
Boris: TARAKANOF, 


P.S.—I really cannot be bothered with business letters. The 
publishers must do what they think best about the surplus copies 
of ‘ Mordvian Superstition.’ 


VIL 
Wednesday, June 9th. 
Address till further notice Poste Restante, Kharkof, I left 
Karacharovo last night.—B. T. 


VII. 
Kharkof: Monday, June 14th. 

My DEAR SIsTER,—You have, as I expected, received a wholly 
inaccurate account of last Tuesday’s events, and I see that I must 
tell you the whole story. Studying the curious beliefs of the 
peasantry with the minuteness to which I am indebted for my 
European reputation, I make it my rule, as far as possible, to 
carry out, or see carried out, the various superstitious rites which 
they practise. In accordance with this plan I certainly did go 
through a rough imitation of the rite appropriated to the adminis- 
tration of the so-called ‘ love-powder,’ just as I have been through 
many other rites with which I proposed to deal in my ‘ Russian 
Witchcraft.’ That a Petersburg professor should do such a thing 
is, of course, incomprehensible to the mind of an ignorant peasant 
such as Ivan, who has so brutally made use of the results of his 
espionage to revenge himself on me for my harmless ridicule of 
his methods of courtship. 

I certainly did order the stove to be lighted in my room on 
Tuesday afternoon ; but I did not have it lighted expressly for the 
ceremony of burning the footstep, but because I had found my 
room a little damp the preceding night. It was, however, the 
having a fire which suggested the idea of going through the 
mummery that day rather than any other. 

It seems that not only Ivan, but also Sonia, the second 
daughter, and a certain Captain Razumof, who visits at Kara- 


charovo, were epying upon me when I followed Vera Kirillovna . 


down the garden and cut out her footstep from the path. I, how- 
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ever, suspected nothing until I heard them tittering outside my 
bedroom door while I was reciting the foolish form of words about 
the three devils, Sava, Koldun, and Asaul, which the peasants use 
on these occasions. At dinner I divined from their looks that not 
only the whole family of Zamarashkins, but also the Captain’s 
brothers and sisters, and some other young people who were dining 
with us, had been treated to the story, of course with all sorts of 
embellishments from the half-witted Ivan. However, I maintained 
a dignified composure and led the conversation to indifferent topics. 

I had made it my custom latterly to pursue Vera Kirillovna 
with those little attentions proper to persons in my situation, such 
as pressing her to eat, seeing that she is supplied with salt, 
mustard, &c. Among other things it had been my habit to fill 
her glass with water from the filter on the sideboard. I am not 
one for doing things by halves, as you know, where the cause of 
science is concerned. I had, therefore, intended to carry out the 
silly mummery of the love-charm to its very end, and I, in fact, 
had what I supposed to be a packet of Ivan’s ‘ love-powder ’ in my 
waistcoat pocket. The mistake in the powder can hardly have 
been mine. I suspect that some treachery had been practised 
upon me. At any rate, it turned out to be, not the so-called 
‘love-powder,’ but one of the Pirogoff Digestive Powders which I 
actually had upon me. The consequence was that as I approached 
the table and slipped the powder, which I had transferred to my 
hand, into the glass, the mixture turned pink and effervesced 
violently, falling all over the table-cloth and making a great mess. 
Evidently the whole company had been watching me on the 
tenter-hooks of expectation, for the moment the stuff exploded 
they all jumped up shrieking with insane laughter, and Sonia 
cried out that her sister ‘ had not got indigestion.’ 

As all my efforts to explain the matter were drowned in the 
vulgar merriment of the company, I thankfully availed myself of 
the offer which my hostess, who had followed me out of the room, 
made me, of a carriage to drive to the station and get away. I 
have been in no way ridiculous, except in so far as the victim of a 
poor practical joke can be said to be so. I wish to hear no more 
about it. 

I have no intention of returning home at present. My work 
will detain me in this part of the country for some time. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Boris TAaRAKANOF. 
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VII. 
Kharkof: Tuesday, July 13th. 

My pear Sister,—I hear to my delight that my paper on 
the ‘ Psychology of Superstition’ has been awarded the Bezobrazof 
Silver Medal by the Kazan Academy. If anything could console 
me for my misadventures of last month, it is this recognition of 
my work by so competent a body of savants as the Kazan Academy 
is universally acknowledged to he. 

I am a good deal shocked to hear through the Stolarenkos 
that Vera Zamarashkin is engaged to be married to a certain 
Captain Razumof, a very ill-bred fellow whom I saw once or twice 
at Karacharovo. The marriage, which can hardly be a happy 
one, has my best wishes. 

I have abandoned my big work on Russian Witchcraft, as I 
find that it would entail more personal research than I can find 
time for. I shall, of course, go to Kazan in person to receive my 
medal, and shall look forward to a very hearty reception there. 
Expect me in Petersburg next Tuesday week. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Boris TARAKANOF, 


P.S.—There was an allusion to my ‘Mordvian Superstition’ 
in last Saturday's ‘ Novoe Vremya.’ 


GrorGE L, CALDERON, 
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OF ‘SCORES,’ 


Human nature is not yet perfect, and till it becomes so, no form 
of conversational success will be valued so highly as what we call a 
score. The very word implies contest and triumph; a score is 
essentially a witticism at some one else’s expense. Yet there are 
some men so happily gifted that they can reap the triumph without 
conveying to their adversary any sense of defeat. With them the 
display of address is not less excellent because it leaves no one 
the worse for it ; the rapier thrust loses nothing of its rapidity and 
unexpectedness because there is a button to the foil. Still, it may 
be doubted whether the great experts in this art of fence have not 
found their keenest gratification in the repartee which stung ; and 
certainly, of quoted and quotable sayings, few belong to that en- 
gaging class which ‘ give delight and hurt not.’ Yet manners 
grow milder; our grandfathers thought it a very agreeable piece 
of wit to order coffins of an undertaker for delivery at their 
friends’ houses ; and biographers recorded with glee Swift’s savage 
cruelty, when he detected a poor relation concealing part of her 
dinner to take home for her children, and poured the apple sauce 
into her lap, saying that she should not lack sauce for her goose. 
Perhaps a more enlightened age will read with horror how 
remarks, deliberately intended to mortify, were not only tolerated 
but praised in the decent society of our day. 

Vor the truth is that things may be said at present which, if 
they were not witty, would be simply rude. Mr. Whistler has 
saved up a great many of them, as industriously as the bee 
gathers honey, and published the collection in a handsome quarto. 
And it must be observed that Mr. Whistler himself, and all those 
who are encouraged by his example to pursue ‘the gentle art of 
making enemies,’ sometimes expect a very small dose of wit to 
compensate for a vast deal of rudeness. Of course we are talking 
now of such scores as come under the usages of ordinary society. 
To induce a man to give a certain account of a transaction and 
then produce positive evidence that his account is false, makes 
a very telling score in the law courts, or between the gladiators of 
the House of Commons; but in a drawing-room or a smoking- 
room, it would be just as permissible to give him the lie direct. 
It may be magnificent, it certainly is a score, but it is not wit. 
But even outside these happy arenas, where it is the privilege, if 
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not the duty, of one side to make the other appear contemptible 
or dishonest, there is a tendency in certain societies to push the 
latitude permitted in scores almost to the same extent. One 
notices this particularly at those homes of the humanities, our 
Universities, where the conversation often runs to an accompani- 
ment of snapping rat-traps. It is a most successful score for a 
young man to demonstrate before an audienve that an older man 
present does not know something which he might be expected to 
know ; but in point of fact the demonstration does not give that 
pleasure to a listener which might be anticipated. To have scored 
wil], no doubt, always leave a pleasant sensation in the mind of 
the one who scores; but if the score disgusts the audience, a3 
well as hurting the victim, it becomes very difficult to distinguish 
it from a piece of bad manners. 

Sometimes, of course, wit is simply a weapon, which, no doubt, 
should be used rather in defence than in attack. It is almost 
indispensable to the diplomatist, who has to parry indiscreet 
questions. Talleyrand well knew the use of it. ‘Some say the 
King of England is dead,’ he confided to a troublesome enquirer ; 
‘some say he is not dead. I believe neither. I tell you this in 
confidence, and pray keep it to yourself.’ It would be impossible 
to refuse information more completely and with a more complete 
concealment of the speaker’s own opinion ; yet nothing could be 
more polite. Sometimes, however, wit is the only weapon 
available against brute force, and then the whiplash need not be 
spared, There is a story of the Duke of Wellington, which, if it 
is not true, deserves to be. At the time when the British public 
was seized with one of its paroxysms over the position of Queen 
Caroline, a mob caught the Duke walking in Piccadilly and 
ordered him to give three cheers for the Queen. The crowd was 


in a very ugly temper, and few men would have kept their head:.’ 


However, the Duke was put up in full view of the assembly, and 
with a firm voice cried out: ‘ Three cheers for the Queen. And 
may all your wives be like her!’ It was an appalling retort; yet 
by the very assumption on which they were there, it could not be 
resented: a masterpiece of strategy. 

Just because wit is so emphatically the weapon of the 
weaker, it is disgusting when employed for aggression by those 
who have the superior position. The least attractive things 
related about the late Dr. Jowett were the stories of his savage 
witticisms at the expense of defenceless undergtaduates ; it is 
no part of a teacher’s office to give pain gratuitously. Common 
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feeling is against such an abuse, though not as strongly as 
one could wish. Half the magisterial jokes, which reporters 
so sedulously publish, seem in sufficiently bad taste; yet such 
witticisms are only less popular than those which fall from the 
judges. Of course such exercise of judicial wit need only be 
resented when it is made at the expense of prisoners, litigants, or 
witnesses, whose misfortune is already sufficient in finding them- 
selves in a court of law. These people cannot answer or defend 
themselves against such Punch and Judy knocks on the head. 
Nobody minds a judge scoring off counsel. At the Irish courts, 
where considerable license of tongue has always prevailed, bench 
and bar never spare one another. There is a story told of Chief 
Baron O’Grady, who was trying a case in an assize town where 
the court-house abutted on to the fair green and a fair was in 
progress. Outside the court were tethered a number of asses. 
As counsel was addressing the court, one of these began to bray. 
Instantly the Chief Baron stopped the speaker. ‘ Wait a moment, 
Mr. Bushe; I can’t hear two at once.’ The court roared and the 
advocate grew red. But presently, when it came to the summing 
up, the judge was in full swing when another ass struck in— 
whether by the counsel’s contrivance or not, who shall say? 
Anyhow, up jumped Mr. Bushe with his handto hisear. ‘Would 
your lordship speak a little louder ?—there’s such an echo in the 
court.’ Indeed, in Ireland, where deft use of the tongue is not 
uncommon, it is alittle hard for either judge or counsel to oppress 
witnesses, and tales are familiar of the guileless countryman who 
has turned the laugh on his tormentor, so familiar, in fact, that 
I avoid them. One of the completest scores known to me, 
however, was the achievement of an Irish beggar woman. A 
friend, not above the ordinary stature, was walking one afternoon 
with a lady whose proportions were decidedly ample. Without her 
hat she overtopped him; with it she towered above him. The 
pair passed the old woman, and she asked them for a trifle; but 
the lady, whose views on indiscriminate charity were resolute, 
answered her sternly. The old woman drew herself up and, eyeing 
the couple with a penetrating and scornful glance, she summed up 
in a phrase what she took to be the situation: ‘God help the poor 
man that couldn’t say no to ye.’ Right and left she had bagged the 
brace of them ; and so she sat down happy and contented. Another 
tale came from Ireland the other day which sounds as if it must 
have been a repetition of some old repartee, but was genuine 
: 16—5 
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enough, it appears. Human invention hits endlessly on the 
same combinations, and a joke is confirmed by every new discovery. 
This was the story: A passenger in disembarking at Kingstown 
had the misfortune to slip and fall into the deep water between 
the pier and the boat. A sailor went in and fetched him out with 
some difficulty. The rescued man, in the intervals of deploring a 
Gladstone bag, which had gone to the bottom, bethought himself 
of gratitude and bestowed upon his preserver a shilling. Not con- 
tented with the look in the sailor’s face, he asked if that was not 
enough. The sailor contemplated him and the coin. ‘Enough 
for saving your life ?’ said he; ‘it’s a damned sight too much.’ 
A school of repartee which has great celebrity and which 
exercises a kind of fascination of terror is the cabman’s. What 
other relation of life is there in which we consciously and 
deliberately pay more for a thing than its proper price? And 
after all, when one considers it, the cabman’s score is not of that 
searing wit which kills (as Victor Hugo testifies in many passages 
of admirable declamation) more efficaciously than the sword. 
‘Can yer afford it?’ is a brilliant example of his efforts; ‘ Thenk 
you, sir,’ with a finely ironical inflection, is the commonest formula. 
But, indeed, the most unfailing form of score with him is to hold 
out a large hand and contemplate first the small coin that reposes 
like an oasis in that Sahara, and then turn his gaze upon your- 
self, and so on alternately. Whether it be the hansom-driver’s 
Olympian position, or the known partisanship of such an audience 
as gathers automatically on the curbstone; or whether it is the 
tradition of the withering sarcasms which a being of this privi- 
leged race will certainly hurl upon whoever has the misfortune to 
meet him in argument, most of us either overpay the driver, pre- 
tending to ourselves that we do it from generosity, or else fly 
ingloriously, avoiding the terrors of his eye. As for the omnibus 
drivers, whose reputation for this species of wit stands even higher 
than cabby’s, I am a sceptic. Never have I heard a good thing 
from one of them, nor have I heard one repeated at first hand. 
But what their taste in wit must be I infer from an entertainment 
which one of them was kind enough to afford me. We were 
going up Regent Street, where the roadway was up as usual, when 
the driver pointed out to me a very stout old man with a wooden 
leg, obviously a night watchman, who looked very much as if he 
had stumped out of some unwritten page by Dickens. ‘See me 
stir ’im up when I get alongside ’im,’ said the driver, ‘and then 
you'll ’ear something. ’E’s a treat, ’e is. Accordingly, as he 
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passed at a walk in the string, he poked the old fellow with his 
whip. ‘Hullo, Peggy,’ he said. ‘Peggy’ looked round and a 
slow gleam began to overspread his face. He obviously felt the 
weight of his reputation, and words slowly struggled to the 
surface; one could almost see them rising in him, like liquor in 
a bottle. But, slowly as we went by, we were nearly out of hail 
before his vocabulary found vent. It was not fluent, but it was 
very Rabelaisian ; though the driver assured me regretfully that 
it was a very poor specimen of what he could do at his best. The 
slowness did not seem to him at all surprising; yet that is, I 
think, characteristic of *busmen, who, more than others, ought to 
be quick with their repartee. I have often heard one of them 
grumble curses against some one who had bumped his wheel, for 
a space of five minutes; but he did not get under way till the 
offender was out of earshot. They are a deliberate race. 

Majora canamus. Let us remember some of the sayings of 
famous men. Kings have not often been witty, except Charles II., 
who so delighted in a score that he welcomed even the sharpest 
at his own expense. Divines have seldom counted themselves 
precluded by their office from the biting retort, yet I cannot recall 
many witticisms of this class which are fathered on clergymen. 
Swift is an exception, and nothing was ever more brilliant than 
his retort to the English viceroy who bade him fill his glass to 
the trade of Ireland. ‘My lord, said the Dean, ‘I drink no 
memories.’ One of the most famous sayings of last century was 
Lord Holland’s, when he and Shelburne were at war over the pay- 
mastership. Lord Bute justified some proceeding of Shelburne’s 
as a pious fraud. ‘I can see the fraud plain enough,’ retorted 
Fox; ‘but where is the piety?’ And from that day Shelburne 
was known everywhere as the Pious Fraud. France has always 
been a great home of this art. ‘What did yow do during the 
Terror ?’ asked some one contemptuously of Sieyés. ‘Do?’ said 
Sieyés ; ‘I lived.’ Most people know the epigram by which the 
poet Piron avenged himself for the Academy’s neglect— 

*Ci git Piron qui ne fut rien, 

Pas méme Académicien,’ 
But not even in France has there been such another master of 
this tongue-fence as Talleyrand. His readiness and ingenuity were 
incredible. One story is a good illustration of the epigram 
tempering a despotism scarcely less formidable than that of 
Louis XIV. One of Napoleon’s generals, risen from the ranks, 
affected a military swagger, and at table one day, when Talleyrand 
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was among the guests, spoke with ostentatious contempt of a'l 
pékins. ‘What exactly do you mean by péhin ?’ asked Talleyran 1}. 
‘Why,’ said the General, ‘any one who is not military.’ ‘Just so,’ 
said his questioner ; ‘and we mean by military any one who is not 
civil.” This freedom of speech was in no way curbed under the 
Bourbons: Louis XVIII. had to hear a good many stinging 
speeches from the man he so deeply desired to be rid of. Once 
some of the courtiers were running down the Napoleonic days. 
It was in the height of the clerical reaction. ‘Certainly,’ said 
Talleyrand, ‘the Empire was not up to our mark. They only did 
marvels, At present—on fait des miracles.’ One can see the sneer 
of that most singular bishop at the mention of latter-day miracles. 
The bar in all countries has been a centre of these stories. 
‘If that be law, I may burn my law-books,’ said Lord Mansfield to 
Mr. Dunning, who was pleading before him. ‘ Better read them, 
my Lord,’ was the advocate’s reply. The Ireland of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s day is fruitful in witty memories. Sir Boyle Roche, 
generally so genial, had a hard saying in reply to Curran, who was 
declaring that he needed no help, and could be the guardian of 
his own honour. ‘I always thought the honourable gentleman 
was an enemy to sinecures.’ Curran, however, was not to be 
attacked with impunity, and, some time later, when Sir Boyle 
was boasting that Sir John Cave respected him extremely, and had 
given him his eldest daughter, Curran struck in; ‘ And, if he'd 
had an older one, depend on it, Sir Boyle, he’d have given you 
her” There is an amusing story, too, of a barrister’s score off 
Lord Norbury, who had a great name as a hanging judge. ‘I am 
reminded, my Lord,’ he said, ‘of a judge I once heard of, who 
never wept but once, and that was at the theatre.’ ‘Some high 
tragedy, I suppose, Mr. Grady.’ ‘ Not at all, my Lord: it was at 
the Beggar’s Opera, when they reprieved Macheath.’ The first 
Lord Plunket established at the Irish bar a reputation for wit 
which his descendants have not let die out. Many are the mots of 
his on record ; one of the funniest relates to Lord Campbell, who was 
coming over to supersede him in the Chancellorship. The weather 
was rough, and some one happened to remark that the passag> 
must have made him very sick of his promotion. ‘ I’mafraid,’ said 
Lord Plunket, ‘ that it won’t have made him throw up the seals.’ 
Contemporary sayings are little available for an article of this 
kind, as they can seldom be published without offence. There is 
a witty dean who might furnish out pages, but one example of his 
ingenuity must suffice. An unhappy gentleman opposed him in 
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debate at an ecclesiastical meeting, heedless that his name lent 
itself to puns. The Dean interrupted his speech by saying 
‘that he did not think he had given Mr. Brush any handle for 
such a sweeping assertion.’ That is a very elaborate piece of 
verbal wit ; but sometimes the simplest and most obvious words 
are equally effective. Not long ago two undergraduates were 
arguing at Oxford, and one questioned the other’s argument. 
‘Oh,’ said the one who advanced it, losing his temper, ‘any fool 
can see that.’ ‘There you have the advantage of me,’ politely 
retorted his friend. There is a pretty evasion also related by Mr. 
Le Fanu in his delightful ‘Seventy Years of Irish Life.’ His 
brother, the author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ had as a boy the reprehen- 
sible habit of missing family prayers. One morning it was near 
ten o’clock, and breakfast far advanced, when he camedown. The 
Dean of Emly, his father, addressed him sternly, watch in hand. 
‘Joseph! Is this right?’ ‘No, sir,’ said the penitent, looking at 
his watch, ‘I’m sure it must be fast.’ Mr. Le Fanu’s storehouse 
of anecdotes can be rummaged by any one; but I would gladly 
confer what appearance of respectability I can upon these notes, 
so, leaving modern frivolities, I profit by a scholar’s erudition to 
narrate a score which was made off no less a saint than Ephraim 
of Syria somewhere in the fourth century a.D. ‘As Mar Ephraim 
was about to enter the city of Edessa he came on a river called 
Daison. When he crossed it he saw by it some women washing 
their clothes. And lo! one of them lifted up her eyes and gazed 
on the Blessed Man, and stared immodestly, Then the saint was 
angry at her and said, ‘‘ Woman, thou art immodest ; gaze on the 
earth and gaze not indecorously.” The woman answered him, 
and said, **O man, for thee it is meet to gaze on the earth, for out 
of it thou wast taken at the beginning: but it is nothing strange 
if I gaze on thee, for out of thee I was taken at the beginning.” 
And the Blessed Man Ephraim, when he heard this woman’s word, 
marvelled in himself and said, ‘If the women of this city are so 
wise, the men that are therein how wise then must they be!”’! 
The genius of Scotland has not found its readiest outlet in this 
direction, but there is a very good Scotch story which may not be 
too well known to repeat. At a political meeting some years ago 
proceedings opened with prayer; but the audience were not all of 
one mind concerning the things prayed for. So, when the minister 
reached the petition, ‘Grant, O Lord, that the great Leeberal party 
in this country may a’ hang thegither,’ a voice from the crowd 
1 From Opera S. Ephraemi Syriaca, t, Ill. ¢, iii. 
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interrupted with a loud and irreverent ‘Ahmen.’ ‘Not, O Lord,’ 
went on the speaker, ‘in the sense in which that profane scoffer 
would have ye to understand it, but that they may hang thegither 
in ahcord and concord.’ ‘I dinna so much care what sort o’ cord 
it is,’ struck in the voice, ‘sae long as it’s a strong cord.’ 

The very best score is sometimes the result of a happy accident, 
and its owner may acquire reputation by a fluke. Two Senators 
in America were speaking their mind to one another with all the 
customary freedom, ‘I believe upon my conscience,’ said one at 
last, ‘that you are the greatest rascal unhung.’ ‘Sir,’ retorted the 
other, sputtering with rage, ‘you forget yourself.’ Happily there 
were bystanders who caught up the mot and applauded, or its 
inventor would never have known of his crushing score. But 
what shall be said of the best and most triumphant of all scores, 
those which were never spoken? All of us are witty some time or 
other with what the French call l’esprit de Vescalier, the wit that 
furnishes the repartee just when the drawing-room door has closed 
on you, and you are descending the staircase. Calverley has 
written with his usual happy touch of the Lost Joke. Yet that 
was a joke which could only have been at best the joke pre- 
meditated. Even if he found it, it still had a hundred perils 
before it; he had to lead up to it and to let it off, each an 
operation requiring much conduct and delicacy. But when Fate 
finds an occasion ready and an audience, and, so to say, throws the 
score at you, and you fail to see the blessed opportunity till itis too 
late, then how much happier, how infinitely happier, never to 
have seen it at all! Young members of Parliament must lie 
awake at nights, one would think, with their brains hot and burst- 
ing with all the admirable things they would say if they only had 
the speech to make over again. But those admirable things 
cannot now shine in Hansard. MTansard bears witness against 
them. Outside of Hansard’s ken, a man may lay to his soul the 
flattering unction that he really said on the spur of the moment 
the thing which he thought of on maturer reflection, and so, after 
some repetition of the tale, slip into a comfortable belief that he 
did say it. But the best joys in this kind are but shadows; and 
it is better both for your fame and your satisfaction to make a 
single authentic score with success than devise too late a hundred 
such brilliant combinations—unless, indeed, you happen to be a 
novelist or a playwright, when you can pass on the gratification to 
your pet character, 
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ALL yaméns, or official residences, are the same in principle; the 
only difference is in the roominess and number of the buildings, 
the extent of the pleasure-grounds, and the size of the vacant 
space in front. The largest I have ever seen are those of the 
Tartar-General and the Governor of Canton, both of which are 
better than the Viceroy’s; but the greater part of the first-named 
was temporarily ceded to the British consul after the war of 
1858-60, and I lived in it myself for two years. 

The precincts of a yamén are invariably walled round, and the 
only entrance is on the south side. Over the gateway is a heavy 
tiled roof, and this tiled roof is supported in front by two strong 
poles resting on stones. The gates are of wood, and consist of 
three portions: the central portion, of two leaves, gaily painted 
with allegorical figures, is only used by the mandarin himself, his 
equals, or his superiors; the two side entrances, half the breadth 
of the central, by servants and officials of subordinate, degree. If 
the yamén is a large one, there are two roofed orchestra boxes, 
one at each side of the entrance, and some 50 or 100 feet from it. 
outside; and, as the visitor enters in his palankeen, these 
orchestra boxes discourse sweet music in the shape of Chinese airs 
of the squeakiest description. If the visitor is entitled to a 
salute (never more, never fewer than three ‘guns’), three iron 
mortars are fired off bya man with a long stick, just as the visitor 
enters the gate. Military men are supposed to go on horseback, 
and in order to keep up this semblance of manliness often have 
their nag led behind the chair; but roundly speaking, it may be 
said that in these degenerate days all visits are made in chairs. I 
once paid a visit on foot, but the ‘etiquette’ got so complicated— 
all the details being based on the assumption that you go ina 
chair—that I had to give up the innovation as impracticable. 

One would have thought that, with so many doors, and a 
sedan chair welcomed by guns and music, the entrance of the 
visitor would have been a simple matter. But no; with 
Europeans the question is, or used to be, often raised, whether the 
middle door shall be opened at all; and, however carefully the 
appointment may have been made, the mandarin or one of his 
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servants usually manages to keep the chair waiting for a few 
minutes just to ‘take a rise’ out of the visitor. During this 
mauvais quart-Chewre, all the boys and roughs in the neighbour- 
hood congregate noisily, and make rude remarks; the chair- 
bearers, anxious to rest, support their burden on two groggy poles, 
which wobble about and threaten to collapse the whole machine, 
Meanwhile the fiend behind the door peeps through the niches at 
the visitor’s discomfiture, and affects to wait until his master is 
ready and gives the word. At last a messenger in uniform runs 
down in hot haste, holding the visitor’s ‘ card’ above his head as 
a mark of respect, and amid shouts, guns (and derisive cheers, if 
the guest is a foreigner), the chair is carried through the first two 
courts into the third, where the mandarin, surrounded by his 
servants, stands with his joined hands before his face in a deferential 
position. 

But before describing the interview, we must return to the 
subject of chairs. For viceroys, governors, and other high 
civilians, down to the rank of taota?, the colour is green, and the 
bearers from four to eight, according to rank. Military officials, 
except those of the very highest rank, and lower civilians, ride in 
blue chairs, and may have fewer than four bearers; but everyman 
paying official visits has a chair of some sort, even if it be only a 
mat-box on bamboo poles, carried by two ragged coolies. 

The rag, tag, and bobtail suite, which must by law follow a 
mandarin’s cortege, is very much to the distaste of foreigners, who 
accordingly move about in most undignified simplicity, from the 
Chinese point of view. But as nothing in China is ever done 
properly, and as, even if it could be, the servants would pocket the 
money appropriated to the suite, the usual result is that a number 
of beggars or street ruffians are hired for the day or ‘ course’ at a 
few pence each; they are then rigged up with strips of stuff, or 
coloured paper, over their rags, made to don the tall hat, particu- 
larly affected by lictors, and off they go. The smallest mandarins 
content themselves with a red umbrella and a couple of servants ; 
there is a great range between this modest display and that of a 
viceroy, which is headed by two gong-bearers, and brought up by 
a motley crowd of banner-carriers, title-bearers, state umbrellas, 
mounted guards, changes of raiment, regalia-bearers, more gongs, 
fans, executioners, tall-hat lictors, bludgeons, bastinadoes, incense, 
road-clearers with whips, foot-guards—all the above in front; 
with eight soldiers and four servants to bring up the rear. 
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However, let us suppose that all difficulties about followers 
and chairs have been surmounted, and that the visitor has got 
safely through the first two courts, where are the various offices 
and servants’ quarters, up to the third, where the mandarin 
stands awaiting his guest. Very few words areexchanged. With 
a profusion of bows and protests, the visitor is gradually edged 
along to one of the reception-rooms, both host and guest mean- 
while assuming an uneasy attitude of deference and expectancy, 
as though anxious not to take the first step at the cost of the 
other. Despite his own protests, the guest suffers himself to 
cross the threshold first ; and if his position is one of equality, or, 
what amounts to much the same thing, if he is on a footing of 
guest and host, as distinguished from that of superior and 
subordinate, he approaches a kind of square divan, at the north 
side of the room, facing the door, which is always south. This 
divan, which is called a k‘ang, and is artificially heated from 
within when the weather is cold, has just enough room upon it 
for two persons to sit down comfortably, with a dwarf table 
between them. The table has no cloth, and the straw cushions 
for the seats are always covered with red baize. The servants at 
once place a covered cup of tea, standing in a leaden saucer, before 
guest and host, and the host rises to touch the guest’s cup, so as 
to see that the cover is well on, and the tea actually brewing. 
Whilst he strokes the liquid tenderly with the cover, the guest 
protests vigorously that the honour is too great for him to bear, 
and rushes incontinently over to stroke the host’s tea in the same 
way. It is not intended that this tea should be drunk; in fact, 
unless the day is very warm, and the interview long (and even in 
this case either the guest or the host must ask special permission 
to ‘waive ceremony’), it is an act of ill-breeding to taste the tea. 
If the interview lasts more than a quarter of an hour, the atten- 
dants take the tea away, and substitute fresh cups; and when the 
guest is ready to go, he raises both cup and saucer respectfully 
with both hands, bows towards the host, who does the same, and 
takes his departure. If the guest shows signs of being a bore, 
and if the host’s rank is such that a broad hint may be given 
without offence, the host will drink tea first, which means that 
he expects the guest to go. All official visits, whether between 
foreigners and Chinese, or between Chinese themselves, involve 
full official costume. As the climate is hot in summer, and the 
European uniform is liable to get out of order, besides being 
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uncomfortable, foreigners are apt to be a little lax, the more 
especially as the Chinese are often unable to distinguish between 
half dress and full dress, or even between private clothes and 
official costume : but amongst themselves they are very punctilious 
and strict. Mandarins of all ranks are usually richly clad, and 
even the poorest are ‘correct,’ though circumstances may sometimes 
compel them to be a little shabby. 

But let us leave for a moment this special point of visit- 
paying, the details of which may become wearisome, and proceed 
to take the daily life of an average mandarin from the moment he 
rises to the instant of his retiring to rest. The private living 
rooms of a Chinese official, in regular employ, are invariably in 
the last or hindmost court or courts of the yamén. If heisa 
viceroy or other exalted official, he may have two or three courts 
and a garden ; but in most cases the ‘harem’ consists of a fairly 
well-kept courtyard surrounded with from four to a dozen sets of 
apartments. Into this private enclosure none of the official 
servants, writers, clerks, &c., ever enter, and the door is always 
in charge of what the Chinese call a ‘family man,’ 7.c. either a 
confidential hereditary servant, or a slave, or a poor relation. In 
order to prevent the misuse of their official seal, it is the practice 
with many mandarins to leave it in the care of their mother or 
their chief concubine, and when it is necessary to apply it in the 
absence of the master, the secretary obtains what he wants 
through the agency of the ‘family man.’ No civil mandarin can 
serve in his own province, and it consequently results that every 
Chinese official is a ‘foreigner,’ in most cases even requiring an 
interpreter in his dealings with the local people. There is only 
one legitimate wife, and it is almost invariably the practice of 
those who can afford it to leave her at the ancestral home to look 
after family interests; a wife of the second class usually follows 
the mandarin to his official post, and to all intents and purposes 
she takes the position of legitimate wife. In fact, after the death 
of the latter she steps into her shoes: the present Empress- 
Dowager began her career as a handmaid in this way. It is the 
practice of Europeans to call these second-class wives ‘concu- 
bines;’ but this is scarcely correct, for all sons are equally 
legitimate, and the difference in wifely rank lies more in form 
than in substance. The first or legitimate wife is married with 
full ceremony, as in the Roman confarreatio; the others usually 
by coemptio, or purchase. If a mandarin has—and he usually 
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has—more than one wife living with him, each one is provided 
with a separate suite of apartments, and if (which is considered very 
good form) he has his mother or his grandmother living with him 
too, naturally each of these venerable ladies has her own apart- 
ment and her private bevy of ‘slaveys.’ Of course, if the grand- 
mother were there she would rule the roast, and all the others 
would have to pay their respects twice a day ; if the mother were 
the senior, or if the legitimate wife should happen to be there, 
each of these would in turn occupy the post of honour belonging 
first of all to the grandmother. A man’s wife has no rights 
except subject to those of his mother, and a man’s concubine has 
no rights except subject to those of his wife. No matter who is 
their real mother, all the sons have to regard the first wife as 
their legal parent, and they mourn at her death three times 
longer than for their natural mother. This is the theory; but of 
course Chinamen are, like the rest of us, human, and the question 
of personal ascendency may always come to the fore in unexpected 
ways, 

When the mandarin first opens his eyes in the morning, it is in 
the apartment of one of his wives. A Chinese always sleeps with 
his clothes on—that is, he removes only the outer garments; and 
having undone the waist-band, anklets, collar, and so on, retires 
to rest in his linen. The first thing is to clean his teeth, which is 
usually a long and noisy operation. In order todo this, he takes a 
large mug, a silver tongue-scraper, a brush, and often a bit of willow 
twig, and goes out into the courtyard to complete this part of his 
toilet. The lavatory arrangements, even in the case of a viceroy, 
are of the simplest description ; a small copper or brass basin rests 
upon a primitive stand like a folding chair, and whilst the master is 
spluttering and coughing in the courtyard, one of the ‘ slaveys’ or 
handmaids (who sleep coiled up in various holes and corners under 
the beds, in the kitchens, passages, and outhouses) has already 
filled the copper basin with warm water and brought ‘the rag.’ 
Often and often have I enjoyed the luxury of the ‘ hotel rag’ in 
Chinese inns. This rag is a purely Chinese institution, and con- 
sists of an old dish-cloth dipped in boiling water. It is the 
exception to use soap, but occasionally a native preparation from 
tea-oil or a piece of pumice-stone is used. The mandarin rubs 


his head, face, neck, and hands with the family rag, ties his; 


drawers at the ankles, hitches himself up generally, puts on a 
pair of silk leggings and a long robe, and his undress toilet is 
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complete. The next thing is the tea and ‘piece of heart.’ Whilst 
the handmaids are scurrying about getting all these things ready 
for their master and mistresses, the mandarin gets hold of his 
copper-headed pipe and has a whiff or two of tobacco; if he is 
energetic, he himself lights up with a paper spill or an incense 
stick, but more commonly a little girl stands by to perform this 
duty too. Now comes the tea and the ‘piece of heart,’ consisting 
of barley cakes, ‘ oil’ or sponge cakes, sesame rolls, or sweet biscuits 
of some kind. After that he has another smoke, and meanwhile 
sends out word to his ‘family man’ to get the sedan chair ready. 
All Chinese are early risers, and visits are invariably paid in the 
early part of the day, sometimes even before daylight. Of course, 
in the case of opium-smokers things are thrown out of gear gene- 
rally, and the chief civil official in each town can set what rule he 
likes ; but we are here only dealing with average mandarins, The 
official saunters out of the nether court with his pipe in his 
mouth, and proceeds to interview his secretaries, most of whom 
are already at work in their respective offices. These secretaries 
are always well paid, and practically ‘run the yamén.’ There are 
always at least six administrative divisions in a busy city yamén, 
and sometimes even more. There is the tax-collecting secretary, 
the punishment secretary—these two are the most important; the 
private-letter secretary, despatch secretary, works secretary, law 
secretary, and soon, These men throughout China belong to an 
hereditary order, and mostly hail from Chéh Kiang province. 
They keep as secret as possible the forms of correspondence, the 
inner wheels of the accounts, and the bribery ledgers, and form 
such a powerful combination that it is almost hopeless for a 
mandarin of merely average ability to work except under their 
guidance. If he is a sensible man, he at once falls in with ‘olo 
custom,’ and shares the plunder in good honest style. But it 
must here be mentioned that most mendarins at the outset of 
their career are in charge of a ‘ belly-band.’ This belly-band is a 
usurious individual from Peking (though by no means always a 
Pekingese), who furnishes the wherewithal to purchase an outfit, 
make official presents, and defray the cost of proceeding to the 
first post in the provinces. Of course, if there are many grand- 
mothers, mothers, and wives in the cavalcade, this becomes a 
s2rious matter; but the Chinese, and especially the Manchus, take 
an hilarious view of life, and set out with a light heart from Peking, 
bag and baggage, firmly resolved to make their pile in any way 
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they can. The secretaries therefore have to reckon with the 
belly-band as well as with the mandarin, and as twenty per cent. 
is the very lowest interest a man can expect to pay in China, the 
unfortunate mandarin often has a hard fight of it before he can 
get his head well above water. Moreover, if his father or mother 
or either of their parents dies, he has to retire immediately into 
private life for three years; hence perhaps the custom of tending 
grandmothers so carefully under one’s own eye. 

Let us suppose, however, that the old ladies are in good 
health, the belly-band paid off, and affairs generally in a smiling 
condition. ‘The mandarin carefully examines the accounts of the 
tax-collecting secretary, and (though this last isa much darker and 
mysterious business) the punishment secretary ; this functionary, it 
must be explained, issues the warrants, receives informations (often 
against rich persons), billets policemen upon persons of suspicious 
character (seldom very poor), &c., &c, The mandarin exchanges 
pipes, snuff, and compliments with his henchmen, allows his 
family men to robe him, and sallies forth in his palankeen to pay 
official visits; in the case of city governors, not a single day 
passes but what a morning visit must be paid to the prefect, 
intendant, judge, treasurer, provincial governor, or viceroy, but as 
often as not the superior ‘ blocks the chariot,’ z.e. declines to receive 
the proffered visit. This, of course, is only in the provincial capitals. 
The fewer mandarins there are in a town, the more otiose does 
official life become, until (as I have often seen) in a remote 
country district we find perhaps only a city governor and a petty 
military commandant, both smoking opium all night and sleeping 
all day ; never seeing any one but their relatives and concubines, 
and simply vegetating in slothful indolence, leaving everything 
to their secretaries, police, and family men, until the time shall 
arrive to retire with a fortune. 

The official visits often last several hours. Our mandarin has 
to conciliate the secretaries, police, and family men of each 
superior, as well as the superiors themselves; but it as often as 
not happens that a city governor of character will boldly take his 
superiors in hand and ‘run’ the whole lot of them; for in China 
a weak big man is often as afraid of an energetic small man as 
a corrupt small man is of an honest big one. The peculiar 
official life I have above described is, therefore, greatly compli- 
cated and varied by the personal idiosyncrasies of each individual. 
It is by no means unusual in China for a mandarin to be honest ; 
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an honest viceroy may work wonders in a very few years, but an 
honest small man runs greater risks ; for, though all his superiors 
are obliged to pretend to approve him—especially if the people 
have declared themselves in his favour—half of them are secretly 
longing for an opportunity to ‘smash’ him ; and, unless he is very 
wary, he is apt to be charged with ]unacy, eccentricity, or ‘ ordi- 
nariness of character.’ 

Well, after his round of visits, back comes the mandarin, flags 
flying, gongs beating, hungry and exhausted, to his yamén. The 
first thing he does after getting out of his chair is to pay his 
respects to his grandmother or his mother. The old ladies order 
up a bevy of girls, gruel is served, a few compliments exchanged, 
the official clothes are carefully removed and placed in boxes, the 
mandarin calls for his pipe, and preparations are made for dinner. 
Men almost always eat alone, and in any case it is not respectful 
for either a wife or a son to sit and eat in the master’s presence. 
Though mandarins occasionally give expensive ‘feeds,’ in which 
birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, sea slugs, and other luxuries take a pro- 
minent part, still in their private life they are usually very simple. 
Even a viceroy will occasionally squat on his heels with a plain 
bowi of rice in his hand, and shovel it down with chopsticks like 
a common coolie. The usual course, however, is for the meal to 
be served in the ‘library ’—so called from having no books in it 
—or other vacant apartment in the private court. There is never 
a regular ‘set’ repast—no knives, spoons, or forks; no table- 
cloth, cruet-stand, mustard, pepper, salt, bread, or napkin. A 
large bowl of hot rice is set down on a tea-poy or book-shelf, 
another bowl containing soup or rice-water, with perhaps a pigeon’s 
egg floating in it, and a couple of small saucers containing an 
ounce or two of pork, sour cabbage, salt duck, smoked ham, 
shrimps, &c., are placed near; the mandarin, placing a tiny 
morsel of tasty stuff on the end of his tongue to encourage the 
rice down and give it a zest, proceeds solemnly to shovel away. 
Occasionally he may take a glass or two of wine, or rather rice 
spirit, always served hot, but half-a-dozen of these would scarcely 
amount in bulk to a single glass of our sherry. The meal 
usually winds up with a long pull at the soup or rice-water ; 
then a few cups of tea, and a pipe or two, and finally a snooze, 
either in the library or in one of the concubines’ rooms. 

At 2 or 3 P.M. the mandarin shakes himself up again, and, if 
business is so moderate that he can afford to postpone the hearing 
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of cases so late, he robes himself and proceeds to the second or 
third court to sit as judge. Of course, in a busy city the mandarin 
has to hurry over his midday meal and go without a snooze; as I 
said before, it all depends upon how many superiors there are 
‘knocking around.’ The ‘court’ is literally a court; that is to 
say, it is a court-yard partly or entirely roofed in. The para- 
phernalia of justice consist of a large table, perhaps ten feet by 
three, covered with a red cloth, or painted red. On this table 
are set black and red ink-slabs, brushes, and the other usual 
writing materials, besides a sort of hammer, with which the 
mandarin occasionally knocks on the table. Behind are what look 
like ‘ stands of arms ;’ and indeed they are—they are stands con- 
taining spears, hatchets, and other strange objects usually carried 
by lictors. very one addressing the court, be he plaintiff, de- 
fendant, or witness, must kneel; the only exceptions are 
official personages or those holding titular rank. There is no 
limit to the city magistrate’s jurisdiction; it extends over all 
matters—civil, criminal, political, social, religious. In all cases 
sentence of death is pronounced by the city magistrate before the 
matter is taken to a higher court. The mode of procedure is, 
from our point of view, decidedly undignified. The magistrate 
speaks in a loud, impatient voice, abuses the accused, asks unfair 
and leading questions, goes into matters irrelevant to the issue, 
takes cognisance of hearsay, and, in short, outrages every senti- 
ment of fairness and impartiality. It is beneath the dignity 
of a mandarin to speak publicly in any but one form or the 
other of the so-called ‘ mandarin dialects.’ Hence, in order to 
maintain his position, an official will go through the form of 
having an interpreter for a language—sometimes even his native 
tongue—he understands perfectly well. On one occasion I sat as 
assessor to a Manchu mandarin who spoke Cantonese perfectly. 
The witnesses were mostly Cantonese, but the mandarin roared 
out his questions in Pekingese; they were interpreted in a cor- 
rupt southern mandarin dialect, through which medium, again, 
the Cantonese answers were returned. Things went on so unsatis- 
factorily that I at last conducted the examination myself in 
Cantonese, and, although the mandarin understood every word 
that was said, explained it to him in Pekingese. It need hardly be 
hinted that, what with secretaries, interpreters, taking down written 
depositions, and total absence of rules of evidence, the chance 
of obtaining justice is infinitely small where bribery is at work. 
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An attempt to administer rough justice is, however, as often the 
rule as the exception. There is also another safeguard. The 
Chinese, if unscrupulous, are easy-going, and dislike pushing 
things too far. Thus, if a gaoler finds he really cannot squeeze 
any more money out of a prisoner, he usually treats him with 
reasonable humanity ; if a ‘ warrant-holder’ has been billeted upon 
a family and sees clearly that he has ruined them, he generally 
leaves them enough to recommence in life. In the same way the 
‘family men’ and gatekeepers, through whom the bribes com- 
monly pass, endeavour not to kill entirely the goose with the 
golden eggs. Unless political malignity or private spite is aroused, 
everybody manages to square everybody else, and things jog along 
pretty well. Still, the yaméns have such a villainous reputation, 
that most respectable people prefer to carry their disputes before 
a family or village tribunal ; and, if these agree, the law takes 
no cognisance of any crime whatever, except treason against 
the state. In fact, the policy of the government was cynically 
declared sixty years ago by the Emperor Taokwang, who said: 
‘I wish my people to dread the inside of my yaméns as much 
as possible, so that they may learn to settle their quarrels 
amongst themselves.’ 

Most mandarins pass the whole of their lives without taking a 
single yard of exercise. The late Nanking Viceroy (father. of the 
Marquis Tséng) was considered a remarkable character because 
he always walked ‘1,000 steps a day’ in his private garden. 
Under no circumstances whatever is a mandarin ever seen on foot 
in his own jurisdiction. Occasionally a popular judge will try to 
earn a reputation by going out incognito at night; but even then 
he takes a strong guard with him, and (as happened when I was 
at Canton) gets his head broken if he attempts to pry too closely 
into abuses. As the police and the thieves are usually co-partners 
in one concern, it naturally follows that caution must be used in 
attacking gaming-houses which have bribed themselves into quasi- 
legality. A mandarin’s leisure, which may be said to begin at 
5 p.M. and continue till 9, is spent in one or other of the fol- 
lowing ways. Either he reads poetry by himself, or he sends for 
his secretaries to drink wine, crack melon-seeds, and compose 
poetry with him; or he may shoot off a few arrows at a target in 
his garden ; or (and this is commonest) he may invite the rich 
merchants to a ‘feed’ in his yamén, or accept invitations from 
them. But this is rather dangerous work, for there is a sort 
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of unwritten law against mandarins leaving their own yaméns, 
except on official business bent; on the other hand, merchants of 
high standing steer clear of the local mandarin unless (as happened 
when I was at Kewkiang) he happens to be a compatriot of theirs. 
On his grandmother’s, mother’s, and wife’s birthdays the man- 
darin receives congratulations and presents : of course on his own 
too. On these festive occasions he may give a play. In China, 
theatrical entertainments are commonly hired privately, though as 
often as not the ‘man in the street’ is admitted gratis. But 
even here caution is required; for many days in the year are 
nefasti, on account of emperors having died on those anniversaries ; 
and it goes very hard with a mandarin if he is caught ‘having 
music’ on a dies non. 

Chinese—always supposing they are not opium-smokers, 
invalids, or debauchees—retire to rest as early as they rise. In 
most Chinese towns everything is quiet after sunset, and by seven 
or eight o’clock every one is either in bed or is simply crooning 
away the time until sleep comes on. Notwithstanding the recent 
introduction of kerosene lamps (forbidden in many large towns), 
the usual light is the common dip or the rush. Even supposing 
the mandarin were studiously inclined, and not worn out with 
the fatigues of the day, his eyesight would soon give way if he 
attempted to read regularly by such wretched illuminants as 
these. Dinners and feasts cannot take place every day, so what 
happens on nine evenings out of ten is this: When the corre- 
spondence of the day has been read, drafted, archived, sealed, or 
despatched ; when the secretaries have struck their balances and 
exhibited the profits on the day ; when the business of the judg- 
ment-seat is at an end, the mandarin gets out of his robes, hat, 
collar, boots, chaplet, and feathers, into an easy costume, in which 
he looks just like the ordinary, frowsy, greasy tradesman, lights 
his pipe, and retires to the harem. After performing the proper 
obeisances to his grandmother or mother, he may take a platonic 
cup of tea or gruel with his wife, after which he selects the apart- 
ment of one of his concubines. He will even take his evening 
meal in her room, smoke a few pipes with her (for all women 
smoke in China), and perhaps play a game or two at cards. The 
etiquette of these apartments is very strict, and there is no chance 
of a rival wife, a mother, or a grandmother bursting in at un- 
seemly hours, As a matter of fact, the ‘ slaveys’ keep each-of the 
women well informed as to what the others are doing, and what 
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the master is doing, but it is as much as their lives are worth to 
be indiscreet ; besides, if recommended by a mother or wife, each 
‘slavey’ has a chance of becoming a concubine herself in due 
time; and thus it is that, on the whole, harem life in China is 
pretty harmonious. A military mandarin of my acquaintance at 
Kiungchow was exceedingly communicative about his interior 
arrangements. He had seven wives, the chief of which was the 
legitimate one, and ‘ran’ the whole yamén, including her husband 
and his regiment. I never saw her, but we were great official friends, 
and I used to send her presents of all kinds in order to secure 
her goodwill. She kept the seal in her possession, bargained 
for the coal for the gunboats, arranged official matters with me in 
his absence, and generally made herself useful and a credit to her 
sex. The inner life of her yamén, besides being freely communi- 
cated to me by her husband, used to filter through her servants 
to my servants, and at last, in one way or another, come round to 
me. Thus it is that my opportunities of knowing the mysteries 
of Chinese harem life have been slightly above the average. 


E. H, PARKER. 
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January 1, 1898.—‘ Semper ego auditor tantum, nun- 
quanne veponam?’ Am I to be besieged with New Year’s 
greetings and not return the compliment? Christmas cards I 
will never send: no, not even in revenge; and I have a hope 
the custom may soon die now that hospitals and foreign missions 
(as I am informed) have declined any longer to relieve the 
British household of its last year’s hoard. Perhaps this accounts 
for the new form they are taking. Instead of ‘herald angels’ 
(who really, the Vicar tells us, ought not to be ‘herald angels’ at 
all, but a ‘ welkin’), and instead of the merry hunter out with the 
hounds in a hard frost, the postman now brings the good wishes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones embossed in gold with a smudgeograph of 
the new baby. But this must surely be the beginning of the end. 
The New Year seems to offer greater scope to the fancy. One 
friend signalises the season with a Pindarique Ode of his own 
compounding; another with a calendar of his particular saints 
and worthies ; another—and this is what has haunted me—with a 
text by way of motto. As the New Year approaches I find 
myself uneasily forecasting whether it shall be Carlyle, or Sir 
Thomas Browne, or Ruskin, that must guide my pained steps 
through the fresh year of grace, and whether the motto will be 
printed in violet or magenta.' 

However, I have anticipated my retaliation. I had a folding 
card printed with my compliments on the outside, and on 
opposite pages, within, the well-known epigram of Martial (x. 45), 
with a free version from my own pen. I will paste a copy 
here :— 


Martial, Epig. x. 45. Idem Anglice. 
Vitam que faciant beatiorem, To make the span of life for man com- 
paratively blest, 
Jucundissime Martialis, hae sunt : Old Marshal, hist my little list and 


never mind the rest. 








} The postman has resolved the doubt. It is Bacon, and in scarlet, as befits a 
Lord Chancellor, This year my mind is to ‘move in charity, rest in providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth,’ It makes me giddy to think of it. 

17—2 
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Res non parta labore, sed relicta ; An income not by toiling got—residuary 
estate, 
Non ingratus ager, focus perennis, A little land not hard in hand, coal 


always in your grate ; 
Lis numquam, toga rara; mens_ All law eschew, most grande tenue; and 


quieta, keep the sober mind 

Vires ingenu, salubre corpus ; That steadies nerves and a body serves 
0’ th’ sound eupeptic kind. 

Prudens simplicitas; pares amici; Lay up a store—enough, no more— 
choose friends of your own station ; 

Convictus facilis; sine arte mensa ; Conduct affairs without false airs, dine 
without ostentation. 

Nox non ebria, sed soluta curis ; When stars appear drown care and 
fear, but not by drinking deep, 

Non tristis torus, et tamen pudicus ; And sleepihead suggesting bed, give 
thanks, and go to sleep— 

Somnus qui faciat breves tenebras ; A sleep so light as speeds the night 
along on silent wing-— 

Quod sis esse velis, nihilque malis ; To wake with glee yourself to be and 


not some other thing. 
Summum nec metuas diem nec optes. And when some day shall end the play 
and you must make your exit, 
Remember Death he conquereth who 
neither fears nor begs it. 


The first line gives me most pleasure: indeed it was my sense 
of success there that encouraged me to proceed. I venture to 
think that ‘comparatively blest’ for ‘ beatiorem’ is worthy of our 
best traditions in paraphrase. I feel sure my old tutor would have 
muttered, ‘Very good; very good; very good; not bad; not 
bad; not bad:’ his highest formula of encomium. And even old 
Linwood would have smiled. Linwood is forgotten now, but he was 
a character in hisday. ‘My dear boy,’ he said once, as he corrected 
a piece of Greek prose—‘ my dear boy, you have been reading the 
Greek Testament again; I wish you wouldn't.’ I have spelt 
Martial in the English fashion because I took the opportunity of 
sending the verses to a friend of that name. I fear well-grounded 
exception may be taken to my transforming the interjection hist 
into a verb; but I found the recurring rhyme within the verse 
a little difficult to manage, and fescennine poetry admits of occa- 
sional licence. 

To-night I gave a little feast to the village handbell ringers. 
The talk was very interesting; but all I remember was a literary 
judgment on Shakespeare. Somebody praised the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ but P. dissented. He thought poor old Shylock very hardly 
used. His favourite play was ‘ Hamlet.’ There was no favouritism 
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in that. Shakespeare killed a man on one side and then killed 
one on the other ; gave this fellow a slap in the face, and then that 
other a punch in the ribs. For insight this is worthy of G. B.S. 

3rd.—We have solved to-day the mystery of a strange perfume 
that has haunted the house Sunday after Sunday. I took it at 
first for some new cosmétique of a pungent character fashionable 
below stairs, though it was inconceivable how it could give 
pleasure to the most sophisticated sense. To-day it was traced 
more particularly to Eugenia’s little French maid, Thisbe (‘Thisby, 
the flowers of odious savours sweet’), and it turns out to be some 
insecticide preparation in which she laps her Sunday gown to keep 
it from British moths. But how to disinfect the disinfectant ! 

4th.—I noted some weeks ago the departure of my garden boy 
for the crusades, but by an oversight I did not record his return. 
I went for my usual stroll round the garden after breakfast three 
days later and found the young hopeful digging away as if nothing 
had happened. ‘Good morning, Sidney’ (every boy here is 
Sidney who is not Albert Edward) ; ‘we have missed you these 
three days.’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘What has happened to you?’ ‘ Went 
to enlist, sir.” ‘Well, why have you come back again?’ 
‘Wouldn’t have me, sir.’ William, who is himself in the reserve, 
told me in confidence ‘he expected as how he were too meek- 
hearted like.’ All the old soldiers in the neighbourhood who have 
served in India are much in request now for legends of the 
Pathans. I bought the New Year's editions of those invaluable 
works ‘ Whitaker,’ ‘ Hachette’ (for Sophia), and ‘ Who’s He.’ The 
last of these I find always most entertaining as well as instructive ; 
but it would be more useful still if it were enlarged to include 
those gentlemen (about whom we equally desire information) who 
receive New Year or Birthday honours. I feel sure that a com- 
parison of ‘ Whitaker’ with ‘Hachette,’ if one had leisure to make it, 
would throw light on some fundamental differences in genius 
between the two peoples. It might even account for the Dreyfus 
case. 

6th.—I went to look at the lambs. Did anybody in England 
ever see a shepherd playing upon a pipe? My experience of 
shepherds is that they are what we call in Berkshire ‘drew’ men, 
sombre spirits, given perhaps to psalmody on Sundays, but not 
likely on working-days to ‘fool away the light’ with pipe and tabor, 
or any other combination of instruments. Somehow the hideous 
structures, like bathing-machines, with corrugated iron roofs, 
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which roam our wintry meadows like the wheeled house of the 
Scythian on the wide Steppe, seem an unfit tabernacle for any 
spirit of song. It would be unimaginable in the background 
(say) of that lovely little Raphael drawing of a shepherd boy with 
a bagpipe which Mr. Mackail printed for a frontispiece to his 
version of the ‘Eclogues,’ or of the flute-player by Campagnola 
reproduced in the ‘ Pageant’ for last year. Nor doI find that our 
shepherd’s sons incline to take at all a more romantic view of 
their father’s calling. The eldest, who is still at school, hopes in 
time to be a butcher, and on his holidays dons a blue apron and 
goes round for orders. Still the old pastoral convention, though 
unreal, has its charm, and I would not willingly lose a single 
Hobbinol or Cuddy from any ‘Shepherd’s kalendar’ of them all. 

I read Dr. Jessopp’s new ‘ Life of Donne,’ an interesting study of 
a fascinating subject. Dr. Jessopp, if my memory does not play 
me false, began his literary career with a sketch of this great 
churchman and poet, and I am glad he has returned to his first 
love, for his own sake as well as Donne’s, for I have a feeling that 
his popular acceptance as a humourist may have injured his more 
proper reputation as an antiquary. It does not do for a clergyman 
to be ‘as funny as he can’ until he is at his Hercules’ pillars in a 
decanal stall or episcopal stool. Dr. Jessopp reproduces the picture 
for which Donne stood in his shroud, a gruesome and macabre 
piece of work. One feels sure that if Donne had been alive now 
he would have been photographed by the Réntgen rays. 

I was talking to the Vicar to-day of the system of preferment 
in the Church of England, and he thought it worked well on the 
whole, but pressed hardly upon those scholars who devoted their 
powers to the service of the Church rather than of the State: Church 
historians, for example; because laymen, who do not much study 
Church history, do not hear of them. ‘To give an instance,’ he 
said: ‘you cannot open a Church newspaper without seeing 

’s History quoted, and quoted as a final authority ; and all his 
reward is that he is left to work a large country parish with a 
dwindling income, besides entertaining the neighbouring clergy 
as rural dean, and preaching occasionally in the cathedral as 
Honorary Canon.’ It reminds me of the old epigram made 
in somewhat similar circumstances upon the late Bishop of 
Carlisle : . 


Munere me duplici jucundus episcopus auxit: 
Sumque decanus inops et sine dote canon; 
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the general sense of which might be given in some such doggerel 


as the following :— 
My lord, to show his favour 
For my good service here, 
Has given me double labour 
And halved my provender. 


But the sting in that case was that the Residentiary Canonries were 
in the bishop’s gift, which they are usually not. 

9th.—I picked out of the twopenny box at ——’s a couple of 
volumes which I have found more entertaining than I expected. 
One was ‘ The Secretary’s Vade-mecum,’a letter-writer of the year 
1697. The book was strange to me, but from internal evidence I 
should judge that it has been reprinted, for not a few letters that 
appear in the daily papers seem to be studied from its pages. 
The letters of the knight who corresponds with Mr. Farrow about 
the money-lending among ironmasters are undoubtedly modelled 
upon the ‘ Letters Comminatory,’ which (as the book says) ‘ must 
be written full of Resentments of Injury, in an angry, passionate 
Stile, to terrifie the Person to a submission.’ One of them 
accordingly begins: ‘ Ungracious offspring of an infernal brood, 
whom Heaven permitted for a plague, and the Earth nourished as 
a peculiar mischief,’ &c. Mr. K., again, who writes to the Bishop 
of London about ritual questions, has, I should say, perused with 
no little profit the ‘letters mandatory or Commanding in which 
you expect to have your will absolutely obey’d.’ Besides these, 
there are letters accusatory, excusatory, reprobatory, petitionary, 
letters of advice (as from a Roman Cardinal to an English 
Archbishop), and ‘ mixed letters,’ of all of which, and especially of 
the last, the press affords daily examples. 

Nor are there wanting specimens in every style of that very 
important branch of correspondence which deals with the art and 
mystery of love-making. We are offered ‘a letter of address from 
a gentleman to a lady’ with ‘the answer in a doubtful manner ;’ 
perhaps the volume would be of more practical use to-day, in 
view of Sir F. Jeune’s court, if it were the gentleman’s letters 
that were in the ‘doubtful manner.’ There is one, however, that 
opens ominously and as it were prophetically with the words 
‘My breach of promise,’ &c. In a higher key we have one 
from a passionate lover to his mistress’ beginning ‘ Gracious 
object of my pleasing thoughts, and mistress of my affection ;’ 
another in the pastoral style to a ‘fair nymph,’ and ‘a plain 
country-letter’ from ‘ Honest John’ to ‘Honest Joan.’ A curious 
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side-light on manners is thrown by a letter of introduction from a 
gentleman recommending a friend to a lady as ‘her servant for 
life.” But the gem of the collection is ‘a letter to a lady much 
grieved for the impairing of her beauty by the small-pox.’ It 
should make even an anti-vaccinationist shudder to know that a 
letter on this topic was considered useful in a ‘ vade-mecum.’ 
The consolation for the ravages of the ‘inexorable distemper ’ is 
not very consoling. 

What if some dimples are impressed by the Disease! Venus's Beauty 
consisted, to her Praise, as Poetical Gayness sets it forth, in that particular, 
though not happening by the same Means. Observe the Face of Heaven, when 
the numerous Hoast of Stars stud it over with Seeds of Light, how beautiful and 
gay it represents itself to our admiring Eyes? fo your Face, adorn’d or 
studded o’er with little Rounds indenting it, make it lovely and desirable, &c. 

The book includes some specimens of Caroline—or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, Low Dutch—banter and repartee, 
and a collection of songs as far out of the present taste as the 
banter. One, however, is interesting, not for its merits, poetical 
or linguistic, but as showing how early our literature was captured 
by the Scots Siren. 

When anent your Love you caine, 
Ah, Sawney! were you trae, 

What though I seem to frowa and gloom, 
I ne’er could gang from you. 

Yet still my Tongue, do what I can, 
With muckle Woe denies ; 

Wae’s me, when once I’se like a man, 
It boots not to be wise. 

The other treasure-trove was a volume of thirteen versions of 
the ‘ Dies ire.’ It was not till I had brought the book home that 
I discovered they were all by the same translator! The writer’s 
method is well illustrated by his treatment of the first stanza. His 
imagination is more or less confined by the words dies irw, but 
with dies illa it can expatiate; so that for the first line we have 
these renderings : ‘ Day of wrath, that day of burning,’ ‘ Day of 
vengeance, day of sorrow,’ ‘ Day of vengeance and of wages,’ ‘ Day 
of wrath and consternation,’ ‘ Day foretold, that day of ire,’ ‘ Day 
of wrath, that day of dole,’ ‘O day of wrath, O day of fate.’ The 
book was in a second edition ! 

11th.—A letter from young Atkins at Alexandria, dated 
December 24, has a few sentences of interest : 

It is very cold here now we have to wear our overcoats, The sea is very 


rough now and the Males come in late. We have had a lot of funerals lately. I 
have not had anything the matter with meI think it is because I play at games 
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outside always though some of the men stay in bed all the afternoon and get 
bad as what I think. We are now ready for Xmas. Turkey Ducks Puddings 
we have a nice Xmas plenty to eat I hope you will have a nice Xmas. 
We go from Alexardria to Cairo about next mounth for good and the other 
regiment go to India. The regiment goes up to the front to Soudan to take 
Kartoum. There is a draft of 200 coming out from England to join the regiment. 
Cricket is all over and Foot ball as begone I joine in at any game I can play Billiards 
abit. It as rain for a mounth every day and our huts are wooden huts and the 
rain pours in at some places. I went to Aboucare Bay once and the fig trees in 
forrests are full they are funny things on the trees they are like this [sketch]. 
Cairo is about 200 miles away we shall go by train up there I shall be able to 
go to the Prymids and spicks' and all sorts of things it is a lot hoter up there 
be cause the sea is not anywhere near it. We have to look out nights at dark 
ecomings up to Barracks from the station we have to gcome uparoad witha 
forrest each side of us as if you are allone the niggers sometimes come out with 
sticks and beat you. I will close my letter wishing you a Merry Xmas and 


a happy new year. 
17th.—Should not the excited behaviour of the Parisian 
students give pause to the gentlemen who are for departing from 
the wisdom of our ancestors by setting up a university in the 
capital? The head masters of our public schools met not long 
ago in solemn session and denounced the new degree that Oxford 
and Cambridge are granting for cricket and football; those 
ancient universities having at last adopted the discipline of Plato 
(whom they have long praised with their mouth), and admitted 
Gymnastic to be a recognised branch of education. Tom is much 
excited over the decision and hopes we may at length get back to 
the fine old fortifying curriculum of the Magi, which, if we may 
credit Herodotus, comprehended only three items, riding, speaking 
the truth, and drawing the (short) bow. Tom is never tired of 
pointing to the Clarendon building in Oxford as a crying instance 
of the deference we pay to the wishes of pious founders ; Clarendon 
having left his bequest to endow a riding school. I am not sure 
that some defence might not be made for the Oxford authorities 
in the matter, since Oxford hardly needs a riding school so long 
as it has Shotover. Moreover, both Oxford and Cambridge have 
accessible rivers (of sorts) on which to practise rowing; and they 
have playing fields, But London is in a different case; and the 
present demonstrations in Paris should convince sensible people 
that no new charter ought to be granted to London till a 
guarantee has been given for a sound training in athletics. Let 
our present Lord Chancellor found a riding professorship. We 
do not want undergraduates parading Pall Mall and Piccadilly 


2 ? Sphinx. 


17—~6 
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shouting an English version of ‘Conspuez Zola.’ Spitting 
(apart from its unpleasantness) must be, except perhaps in a 
vacuum, a miserable form of exercise. 

18th.—A letter to the ‘Times’ very happily parallels the 
Dreyfus case for muddle-headedness with the trial in ‘ Alice.’! 
The mysterious behaviour of the Government suggests a scene in 
the ‘ Rehearsal.’ 

Physician. But yet some rumours great are stirring; and if Lorenzo should 
prove false (as none but the great Gods can tell) you then perhaps would find, 
that—— [ Whispers. 

BAYES. Now they whisper. 

Usher. Alone, do you say? 

Physician. No; attended with the noble— [ Whispers. 

Ush. Who, he in gray ? 

Phy. Yes; and at the head of—— _[ Whispers. 

BAYES. Pray mark. 

Ush. Then, sir, most certain, ‘twill in time appear 

‘hese are the reasons that induced ’em to ’t. 
First, he—— [ Whispers. 

BAYES. Now t’other whispers. 

Ush. Secondly, they [ Whispers. 

BAYES. He’s at it still. 

Ush. Thirdly, and lastly, both he and they —— [ Whispers. 

BayEs. There, they both whisper. [Lreunt whispering. 

Now gentlemen, pray tell me true, and without flattery, is not this a very odd 
beginning of a play ? 

JOHNSON. In trotb, I think it is, sir; but pray, why all this whispering ? 

BAYES. Why, sir (besides that it is new), because they are suppos’d to be 
Politicians ; and matters of State ought not to be divulg’d. 

SmitH. But then, sir, why—— 

BAyYEs. Sir, if you'll but respite your curiosity till the end of the fifth act, 
you'll find it a piece of patience not ill recompens’d. 


19th.—In looking down the list of deaths (I find, as I advance 
in years, I look at the deaths before the marriages: the births are 
of no interest to anybody) I saw the name of Mr. Dodgson 
(‘ Lewis Carroll’), who was in everybody’s mouth yesterday. The 
‘Standard,’ however, vouchsafes no obituary notice; but as 
Mr. Dodgson resented nothing so much as a hint that he was 
interested in any but mathematical literature, perhaps this is 
taking the correct line. I once committed the indiscretion of 
confounding the humourist with the don, and was properly 
snubbed. An Oxford bookseller had told me that Mr. D. was 
extremely nice about the printing of his ‘ Alices,’ and that every 
copy not up to his ideal was withheld from sale and given to the 
poor. I, coveting some of these for our village children, and being 


1 The parallel has since been drawn still closer by the flinging of inkpots in 
the Chamber, 
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in Oxford, sent a note to Christ Church asking if I had been 
accurately informed, and received in reply the following printed 
circular, which is now among my most cherished possessions :— 


Mr. C. L. Dodgson is so frequently addressed by strangers on the quite un- 
authorised assumption that he claims, or at any rate acknowledges, the author- 
ship of books not published under his name, that he has found it necessary to 
print this, once for all, as an answer to all such applications. 

He neither claims, nor acknowledges, any connection with any ‘ pseudonym,’ 
or with any book not published under his own name. 

Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


20th.—Mr. Asquith at Birkenhead yesterday renounced his 
privilege of ‘ploughing the sands,’ although Mr. Chamberlain 
was watching him from the other bank of the Mersey, and in the 
important sections of his speech gave his support to the Govern- 
ment. He was repaid by plaudits. As the Latin poet prophesied 
of him— steriles [et] legit arenas 

Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum. 

237d.—The influenza is with us. What impresses me about 
the disease is, that it picks out the strongest people as though it 
were a spirit of compensation. One of Tom’s labourers, originally 
a navvy and perhaps the toughest man in the place, is now 
tottering about with a stick like a grandfather. Another sign of 
discretion is that it spares—at least in our neighbourhood—the 
doctors and the parsons. There is a droll story (one of those 
which hurt some people with much laughing, while others see 
nothing to laugh at) in a book called ‘Random Recollections’ by 
the Rev. George Huntington, which I have had lent me, of a 
parson whom Mr. H. saw hanging as far as he could out of a 
window in the top story of a house to avoid infection, while he 
read the office of ‘ Visitation of the Sick.’ Another anecdote in 
the book caps the Arch legend that has been so much discussed 
lately in the papers. Dean Bowers, of Manchester, was told by a 
man he attended on the scaffold, that he had tried on three 
occasions to get into a church where the pew system was rigidly 
kept up, and each time the doors were closed against him. The 
end of it was that he vowed never to enter a church again. The 
clergy one reads about in these pages are delightful old gentle- 
men, of whom the race is as extinct as the dodo. Amongst ther 
my favourite is an old Canon Wray. ‘I heard him tell the Dean 
that he thought four thousand a year a most desirable income, 
with which any one might be content. “You have enough,” he 
said, “for your necessities and a few luxuries. No man need 
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wish for more.”’ This is quite in the temper of Cowley, who says 
in his essay ‘Of Greatness : ’— 

‘When you have pared away all the Vanity, what solid and 
natural contentment does there remain which may not be had 
with five hundred pounds a year? Not so many servants or 
horses, but a few good ones which will do all the business as well ; 
not so many choice dishes at every Meale, but at several meals all 
of them, which makes them both the more healthy and the more 
pleasant ; not so rich garments, nor so frequent changes, but as 
warm and as comely and so frequent change too as is every jot as 
good for the Master, though not for the Tailor or Valet de 
Chamber; not such a stately Palace, nor guilt rooms, or the 
costliest sorts of Tapestry, but a convenient brick-house, with 
decent Wainscot and pretty Forest-work hangings. Lastly (for 
I omit all other particulars, and will end with that which I love 
most in both conditions) not whole Woods cut in walks, nor vast 
Parks, nor Fountain, or Cascade-gardens, but herb, and flower, 
and fruit-gardens which are more useful, and the water every 
whit as clear and wholesome, as if it darted from the breasts of a 
marble Nymph, or the Urn of a River-God.’ 

I used to wonder at Cowley’s moderation in fixing the ideal 
income at five hundred pounds a year, until I reflected that the pur- 
chasing power of money was in his day five or six times whatit is now. 

28th.—The new study grate has arrived, but the bricklayer 
does not anticipate being at liberty to fix it before Easter. That 
will probably be in time enough for the winter, which this year 
has let spring come out of its turn. Memorandum: to ascertain 
in the meantime whether the great beam runs under the fire- 
place; as I am told that a frequent cause of conflagration in old 
houses is the incautiously substituting the new sort of grate 
where the fire is on the hearth itself, for the old-fashioned baskets, 
which hang half up the chimney. 

I am sorry to see the ‘Standard,’ for whose criticism of life I 
have great respect, laying down to-day as a truth of experience, 
that a person who has suffered great sorrows is braced by them to 
bear little worries. ‘A man who has known what it is to lose a 
wife is not so likely to worry over the loss of a portmanteau; 
and one who has had to go without food for a couple of days will 
keep his temper though the soup be cold or the joint burnt to a 
cinder.’ This is in the high pulpit manner, and conceals a not 
very subtle fallacy. The play upon the word ‘loss’ reminds me 
of Johnson’s famous epigram— 
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If a man who ‘turnips’ cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


The fact is, man is a social animal, and when something goes 
wrong, his inbred integrity at once impels him to inquire ‘Whom 
can I blame for this?’ Now, when he ‘loses’ a wife, misusing that 
word in the ordinary way, there is usually no question of blaming 
any one, and his indignation is not wasted. But when he‘ loses’ a 
portmanteau, there is an almost inexhaustible series of objects 
for his imagination to lighten and thunder round—his servants 
at home, his hackney-coachman, the railway officials, his fellow- 
travellers, and so forth. Similarly, for his two days’ hunger 
probably no one is in fault; but for the wasted victuals there is 
the offending cook. And the very condition of his patience under 
the one set of circumstances is the condition of his wrath under 
the other—I mean, his high sense of duty. Surely, my dear 
‘Standard,’ it is only your indifferent Radical, bred in the 
mistaken doctrine of laissez-faire, who tolerates the incapacity of 
his servants, whether public or private. Edward Fitz-Gerald was 
fond of quoting a passage from Wesley’s journal, which garnishes 
the ‘ Standard’s’ doctrine with an amusing anecdote. ‘A gentle- 
man of large fortune, while we were seriously conversing, ordered 
a servant to throw some coals on the fire. A puff of smoke came out. 
He threw himself back in his chair and cried out, ‘‘O, Mr. Wesley, 
these are the crosses I meet with every day.” ’ Now, allowing a little 
touch of exaggeration in the expression, due perhaps to the 
‘serious conversation’ that was interrupted, I cannot see the 
gentleman to be as absurd as he is represented. My experience 
is that masters who pass over gaucheries because they seem too 
trifling to complain of are worse and worse served. Who does 
not know the domestic who never comes into a room without 
leaving an open door to retreat by, and advances to your chair 
with a note or a card like the Spirit of the North Pole with all 
the Arctic winds in ‘her tempestuous petticoat’? Who does not 
know the domestic who forgets to attend to the drawing-room fire 
till the moment before dinner is done, and you come in to find 
it black and cold? And if I resent such want of consideration, I 
shall not find myself less able to bear the next fit of the gout, or 
the next fall in the stock-market, or the next variation of 5 
undisciplined temper. 





THE CASTLE INN: 
BY STANLEY WEYMAN, 


CHAPTER IX. 
ST, GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 


THE scene presented by the room at this moment was sutliciently 
singular. The wailers who, drawn to the spot by the fury of my 
lady’s tone, peered in at the half-opened door and asked one another 
what the fracas was about, thought so; and softly called to others 
to witness it. On one side of the table stood Lady Dunborough, 
grim and venomous; on the other the girl, who was virtually alone 
-—for the elder woman had fallen to weeping helplessly, and the 
attorney seemed to be unequal to this new combatant. Even so, 
and though her face betrayed trouble and some irresolution, she 
did not blencb, but faced her accuser with a slowly rising passion 
that overcame her shyness. 

‘Madam,’ she said, «I did not clearly catch your name. Am I 
right in supposing that you are Lady Dunborough ?’ 

The peeress swallowed her rage with difficulty. ‘Go!’ she 
cried, and pointed afresh to the door. ‘How dare you bandy 
words with me? Do you hear me? Go!” 

‘I am not going at your bidding,’ the girl answered slowly. 
‘Why do you speak to me like that 7’ And then, ‘ You have no 
right to speak to me in that way!’ she continued, in a flush of 
indignation. 

‘You impudent creature!’ cried Lady Dunborough. ‘You 
shameless, abandoned baggage! Who brought you in out of 
the streets’ You, a kitchen-wench, to be sitting at this table 
smiling at your betters! I’ll— Ring the bell! Ring the bell, 
fool!’ she continued impetuously, and scathed Mr. Thomasson 
with a look. ‘Fetch the landlord, and let me see this im- 
pudent hussy thrown out! Ay, madam, I suppose you are 
here waiting for my son; but you have caught me instead, and 
Pii——’ 

' Copyright 1898, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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‘ You'll disgrace yourself,’ said the girl with quiet pride. But 
she was very white. ‘I know nothing of your son.’ 

‘A fig for the lie, mistress!’ cried the old harridan; and 
added, as was too much the fashion in those days, a word we can- 
not print. The Duchess of Northumberland had the greater 
name for coarseness ; but Lady Dunborough’s tongue was known 
in town. ‘Ay, that smartens you, does it?’ she continued with 
cruel delight ; for the girl had winced as from ablow. ‘But here 
comes the landlord, and now out you go. Ay, into the streets, 
mistress! Hoity-toity, that dirt like you should sit at tables! 
Go wash the dishes, slut !’ 

There was not a waiter who saw the younger woman’s shame 
and distress who did not long to choke the viscountess, As for the 
attorney, though he had vague fears of privilege before his eyes, 
and was clogged by the sex of the assailant, he could stand by no 
longer. 

‘ My lady,’ he cried, in a tone of trembling desperation, ‘ you 
will—you will repent this!’ You don’t know what you are doing. 
I tell you, that to-morrow : 

‘What is this ?’ said a quiet voice. It was the landlord’s ; and 
he pushed his way through the group at the door. ‘ Has your lady- 
ship some complaint to make?’ he continued civilly, his eye 
taking in the scene—even to the elder woman, who through her 
tears kept muttering, ‘ Deary, we ought not to have come here! 
Itold him we ought not to come here!’ Then, before her ladyship 
could reply, ‘Is this the party—that have Sir George Soane’s 
rooms ?’ he continued, turning to the nearest servant. 

Lady Dunborough answered for the man. ‘Ay!’ she said, 
pitiless in her triumph. ‘They are! And know no more of Soane 
than the hair of my head! They are a party of fly-by-nights ; 
and for this fine madam, she is a kitchen dish-washer at Oxford ! 
And the commonest : 

‘Your ladyship has said enough,’ the landlord interposed, 
moved by pity or the girl’s beauty. ‘I know already that there 
has been some mistake here, and that these persons have no right 
to the rooms they occupy. Sir George Soane has alighted within 
the last few minutes 

‘And knows nothing of them!’ my lady cried, clapping her 
hands in triumph. 

‘That is so,’ the landlord answered ominously. Then, turning 
to the bewildered attorney, ‘For you, sir,’ he continued, ‘if you 
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have anything to say, be good enough to speak. On the face of it, 
this is a dirty trick you have played me.’ 

‘ Trick ?’ cried the attorney. 

‘Ay, trick, man. But before I send for the constable 

‘The constable ?’ shrieked Mr. Fishwick. Truth to tell, it had 
been his own idea to storm the splendours of the Castle Inn ; and for 
certain reasons he had carried it out in the teeth of his companions’ 
remonstrances. Now between the suddenness of the onslaught 
made on them, the strangeness of the surroundings, Sir George’s 
inopportune arrival, and the scornful grins of the servants who 
thronged the doorway, he was cowed. His wonted sharpness 
deserted him ; he faltered and changed colour. ‘ I don’t know what 
you mean,’ he said. ‘I gave—-I gave the name of Soane ; and 
you—you assigned me the rooms. I thought it particularly civil, 
sir, and was even troubled about the expense F 

‘Is your name Soane ?’ asked Mr. Smith with bluntness ; he 
grew more suspicious as the other’s embarrassment increased. 

‘No,’ Mr. Fishwick admitted reluctantly. ‘ But this young 
lady’s name 

‘Is Soane ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Thomasson stepped forward, grim as fate. ‘That is not 
true, he said coldly. ‘I am a IJ*ellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, at present in attendance on her ladyship ; and I identify 
this person ’—he pointed to the girl—‘as the daughter of a late 
servant of the College, and this woman as her mother. I have no 
doubt that the last thing they expected to find in tbis place was 
any one who knew them.’ 

The landlord nodded. ‘Joe,’ he said, turning to a servant, 
‘fetch the constable. You will find him at the Falcon.’ 

‘ That is talking !’ cried my lady, clapping her hands gleefully, 
And then addressing the girl, ‘Now, madam,’ she said, ‘ I’ll have 
your pride pulled down! If I don’t have you in the stocks for 
this, tease my back !’ 

There was a snigger at that, in the background, by the door; and 
a crush to get in and see how the rogues took their exposure ; for 
my lady’s shrill voice could be heard in the hall, and half the inn was 
running to listen. Mrs. Masterson, who had completely collapsed 
at the mention of the constable, and could now do nothing but moan 
and weep, and the attorney, who spluttered vain threats in a voice 
quavering between fear and passion, evoked little sympathy. But 


. 
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the girl, who through all remained silent, white, and defiant, who 
faced all, the fingers of one hand drumming on the table before 
her, and her fine eyes brooding scornfully on the crowd, drew 
from more than one the compliment of a quicker breath and a 
choking throat. She was the handsomest piece they had seen, 
they muttered, for many a day—as alien from the other two as 
light from darkness ; and it is not in man’s nature to see beauty 
humiliated, and feel no unpleasant emotion. If there was to be 
a scene, and she did not go quietly—in that case more than 
one in the front rank, who read the pride in her eyes, wished he 
was elsewhere. 

Suddenly the crowd about the door heaved. It opened slowly, 
and a voice, airy and indifferent, was heard remarking, ‘Ah! 
These are the people, are they? Voor devils!’ Then a pause; 
and then, in a tone of unmistakable surprise, ‘ Hallo!’ the new- 
comer cried, as he emerge and stared at the scene before him. 
‘What is this ?’ 

The attorney almost fell on his knees. ‘Sir George!’ he 
screamed. ‘My dear Sir George! Honoured sir, believe me I 
am innocent of any ill-meaning.’ 

‘Tut-tut!’ said Sir George, who might have just stepped out 
of his dressing-closet instead of his carriage, so perfect was his 
array, from the ruffles that fell gracefully over his wrists to the 
cravat that supported his chin, ‘Tut-tut! Lord, man, what is 
the meaning of this ?’ 

‘We are going to see,’ the landlord answered dryly, forestalling 
the lawyer's reply. ‘I have sent for the constable, Sir George.’ 

‘But, Sir George, you'll speak for us?’ Mr. Fishwick cried 
piteously, cutting the other short in his turn. ‘ You will speak for 
us? You know me. You know that I am a respectable man. Oh, 
dear me. if this were told in Wallingford!’ he continued; ‘and 
I have a mother aged seventy! It is a mistake—a pure mistake, 
as I am prepared to prove. I appeal to you, sir. Both I and my 
friends , 

He was stopped on that word; and very strangely. The girl 
turned on him, her cheeks scarlet. ‘For shame!’ she cried with 
indignation that seemed to her hearers inexplicable. ‘Be silent, 
will you ?’ 

Sir George stared with the others. ‘Oh!’ said Lady Dun- 
borough, ‘so you have found your voice, have you, miss—now 
that there is a gentleman here ?’ 
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‘But—what is it all about ?’ said Sir George. 

‘They took your rooms, sir,’ the landlord explained respect- 
fully. 

‘Pooh! is that all?’ Sir George answered contemptuously, 
What moved him he could not tell; but in his mind he had chosen 
his side. He did not like Lady Dunborough. 

‘But they are not,’ the landlord objected, ‘they are not the 
persons they say they are, Sir George.’ 

‘Chut !’ said Soane carelessly, ‘I know this person, at any 
rate. He is respectable enough. I don’t understand it at all. 
Oh, is that you, Thomasson ?’ 

Mr. Thomasson had fallen back a pace on Sir George’s entrance ; 
but being recognised he came forward. ‘I think that you will 
acknowledge, my dear sir,’ he said persuasively—and his tone was 
very different from that which he had taken ten minutes earlier— 
‘that at any rate—they are not proper persons to sit down with her 
ladyship.’ 

‘But why should they sit down with her?’ said Sir George 
the fashionable, slightly raising his eyebrows. 

‘Hem—Sir George, this is Lady Dunborough,’ said Mr. 
Thomasson, not a little embarrassed. 

Soane’s eyes twinkled as he returned the viscountess’s glance, 
But he bowed profoundly, and with a sweep of his hat that made 
the rustics stare. ‘Your ladyship’s most humble servant,’ he 
said. ‘Allow me to hope that Mr. Dunborough is perfectly re- 
covered. Believe me, I greatly regretted his mischance.’ 

But Lady Dunborough was not so foolish as to receive his 
overtures according to the letter. She saw plainly that he had 
chosen his side—the impertinent fop, with his airs and graces! 
—and she was not to be propitiated. ‘Pray leave my son’s name 
apart,’ she answered, tossing her head contemptuously. ‘ After 
what has happened, sir, I prefer not to discuss him with you.’ 

Sir George raised his eyebrows, and bowed as profoundly 
as before. ‘That is entirely as your ladyship pleases,’ he said. 
Nevertheless he was not accustomed to be snubbed, and he set a 
trifle to her account. 

‘But for that creature,’ she continued, trembling with passion, 
‘I will not sleep under the same roof with her.’ 

Sir George simpered. ‘I am sorry for that,’ he said. ‘ For I 
am afraid that the Falcon in the town is not the stamp of house 
to suit your ladyship.’ 
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The viscountess gasped. ‘I should like to know why you 
champion her,’ she cried violently. ‘I suppose you came here 
to meet her.’ 

‘Alas, madam, I am not so happy,’ he answered—with such 
blandness that a servant by the door choked, and had to be hustled 
out in disgrace. ‘But since Miss—er—Masterson is here, I shall 
be glad to place my rooms at her—mother’s disposal.’ 

‘There are no rooms,’ said the landlord. Between the two he 
was growing bewildered. 

‘There are mine,’ said Sir George dryly. 

‘But for yourself, Sir George ?’ 

‘Oh, never mind me, my good man. I am here to meet Lord 
Chatham, and some of his people will accommodate me.’ 

‘Well, of course, Mr. Smith answered, rubbing his hands 
dubiously—for he had sent for the constable—‘ of course, Sir George 
—if you wish it. I did not understand for whom the rooms were 
ordered, or—or this unpleasantness would not have arisen.’ 

‘To be sure,’ Sir George drawled good-naturedly. ‘ Give the 
constable half-a-crown, Smith, and charge it to me.’ And he 
turned on his heel. 

But at this appearance of a happy issue, Lady Dunborough’s 
rage and chagrin, which had been rising higher and higher with 
each word of the dialogue, could no longer be restrained. In an 
awful voice, and with a port of such majesty that an ordinary 
man must have shaken in his shoes before her towering head- 
dress, ‘Am I to understand,’ she cried, ‘that, after all that has 
been said about these persons, you propose to harbour them ?’ 

The landlord looked particularly miserable ; luckily he was saved 
from the necessity of replying by an unexpected intervention. 

‘We are much obliged’to your ladyship,’ the girl behind the 
table said, speaking in a voice rather sarcastic than vehement. 
‘There were reasons why I thought it impossible that we should 
accept this gentleman’s offer. But the words you have applied to 
me, and the spirit in which your ladyship has dealt with me, make 
it impossible for us to withdraw and lie under the imputations 
—the vile imputations—you have chosen to cast upon me, For 
that reason,’ she continued with spirit, her face instinct with 
indignation, ‘I do accept from this gentleman—and with grati- 
tude—-what I would fain refuse. And if it be any matter to 
your ladyship, you have only your unmannerly words to thank 
for it.’ ; 
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‘Ho! ho!’ the viscountess cried in affected contempt. ‘Are 
we to be called in question by creatures like these? You vixen! 
I spit upon you!’ 

Mr. Thomasson smiled in a sickly fashion. For one thing, 
he began to feel hungry—he had not supped. For another, he 
wished that he had kept his mouth shut, or had never left Oxford. 
With a downcast air, ‘I think it might be better,’ he said, ‘if 
your ladyship were to withdraw from this company.’ 

But her ladyship was at that moment as dangerous as a tigress, 
‘You think?’ she cried. ‘You think? I think you are a fool!’ 

A snigger from the doorway gave point to the words; on 
which Lady Dunborough turned wrathfully in that direction, 
But the prudent landlord had slipped away, Sir George also had 
retired, and the servants and others, concluding the sport was at 
an end, were fast dispersing. She saw that redress was not to be 
had, but that in a moment she would be left alone with her foes; 
and though she was bursting with spite, the prospect had no 
charms for her. For the time she had failed; nothing she could 
say would now alter that. Moreover her ladyship was vaguely 
conscious that in the girl, who still stood pitilessly behind the 
table, as expecting her to withdraw, she had met her match. The 
beautiful face and proud eyes that regarded her so steadfastly had 
a certain terror for the battered great lady, who had all to lose 
in a conflict, and saw dimly that coarse words had no power to 
hurt her adversary. 

So Lady Dunborough, after a moment’s hesitation, determined 
to yield the field. Gathering her skirts about her with a last 
gesture of contempt, she sailed towards the door, resolved not to 
demean herself by a single word. But halfway across the room 
her resolution, which had nearly cost her a fit, gave way. She 
turned, and withering the three travellers with a glance, ‘ You— 
you abandoned creature!’ she cried. ‘I'll see you in the stocks 
yet!’ And she swept from the room. 

Alas! the girl laughed : and my lady heard her! 

Perhaps it was that ; perhaps it was the fact that she had not 
dined, and was leaving her supper behind her; perhaps it was 
only a general exasperation rendered her ladyship deaf. From 
one cause or another she lost something which her woman said to 
her—with no small appearance of excitement—as they crossed the 
hall. The maid said it again, but with no better success; and 
pressing nearer to say it a third time, when they were halfway 
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up the stairs, she had the misfortune to step on her mistress’s 
train. The viscountess turned in a fury, and slapped her cheek. 

‘You clumsy slut!’ she cried. ‘ Will that teach you to be 
more careful ?’ 

The woman shrank away, one side of her face deep red, her 
eyes glittering. Doubtless the pain was sharp; and though the 
thing had happened before, it had never happened in public. 
But she suppressed her feelings, and answered whimpering, ‘If 
your ladyship pleases, I wished to tell you that Mr. Danborough 
is here.’ 

‘Mr. Dunborough? Here ?’ the viscountess stammered. 

‘Yes, my lady. I saw him alighting as we passed the door.’ 


CHAPTER X, 
MOTHER AND SON, 


Lapy DunsorovuaGn stood turned to stone by the news. In the great 
hall below, a throng of servants, the Pitt livery prominent among 
them, were hurrying toand fro, with a clatter of dishes and plates, 
a ceaseless calling of orders, a buzz of talk, and now and then a 
wrangle. But the lobby and staircase of the west wing, on the 
first floor of which she stood, and where the great man lay, at the 
end of a softly lighted passage, his door guarded by a man and a 
woman seated motionless in chairs beside it, were silent by com- 
parison ; the bulk of the guests were still at supper or busy in the 
east or inferior wing ; and my lady had a moment to think, to 
trace the consequences of this inopportune arrival, and to neal 
now more bitterly than before—the failure of her attempt/ito eject 
the girl from the house. 

However, she was not a woman to lie down to her antagonists, 
and in the depth of her stupor she had a thought. er brow 
relaxed; she clutched the maid’s arm. ‘ Quick,’ she whispered, 
‘go and fetch Mr. Thomasson—he is somewhere below. | Bring 
him here, but do not let Mr. Dunborough see you as yoh pass! 
Quick, woman—run !’ 

The maid flew on her errand, leaving her mistress tp listen 
and fret on the stairs, in a state of suspense almost untearable. 
She caught her son’s voice in the entrance hall, from which 
stately arched doorways led to the side lobbies; but happily he 
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was still at the door, engaged in railing at a servant; and so far all 
was well. At any moment, however, he might stride into the 
middle of the busy group in the hall; and then if he saw 
Thomasson before the tutor had had his lesson, the trick, if not 
the game, was lost. Her ladyship, scarcely breathing, hung over 
the balustrade, and at length had the satisfaction of seeing 
Thomasson and the woman enter the lobby at the foot of the 
stairs. In a trice the tutor, looking scared, and a trifle sulky— 
for he had been taken from his meat—stcod at her side. 

Lady Dunborough drew a breath of relief, and by a sign bade 
the maid begone. ‘You know who is below ?’ she whispered. 

Mr. Thomasson nodded. ‘Ithought it was what you wished,’ 
he said, with something in his tone as near mutiny as he dared 
venture. ‘I understood that your ladyship desired to overtake him 
and reason with him.’ 

‘But with the girl here?’ she muttered. And yet it was true. 
Before she had seen this girl, she had fancied the task of turning 
her son to be well within her powers. Now she gravely doubted 
the issue; nay, was inclined to think all lost if the pair met. 
She told the tuter this, in curt phrase; and continued: ‘So, do 
you go down, man, at once, and meet him at the door; and tell 
him that I am here—he will discover that for himself—but that the 
hussy is not here. Say she is at Bath or—or anywhere you please.’ 

Mr. Thomasson hesitated. ‘ He will see her,’ he said. 

‘Why should he see her?’ my lady retorted. ‘The house is 
full. He must presently go elsewhere. Put him on a false 
scent, and he will go after her hot-foot, and not find her. And 
in a week he will be wiser.’ 

‘It is dangerous,’ Mr. Thomasson faltered, his eyes wandering 
uneasily. 

‘So am I,’ the viscountess answered in a passion. ‘ And 
mind you, Thomasson,’ she continued fiercely, ‘you have got to 
side with me now ! Cross me, and you shall have neither the living 
nor my good word; and without my word you may whistle for 
your sucking lord! But do my bidding, help me to checkmate 
this baggage, and I'll see you have both. Why, man, rather than 
let him marry her, I’d pay youto marry her! I'd rather pay down 
a couple of thousand pounds, and the living too. D’ye hear me? 
But it won’t come to that if you do my bidding.’ 

Still Mr. Thomasson hesitated, shrinking from the task pro- 
posed, not because he must lie to execute it, but because he 
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must lie to Dunborough, and would suffer for it, were he found out. 
On the other hand, the bribe was large ; the living, the red gabled 
house, set in its little park, and as good as a squire’s, the hundred- 
acre glebe, the fat tithes and Easter dues—to say nothing of the 
promised pupil and freedom from his money troubles—tempted 
him sorely. He paused; and while he hesitated he was lost. | For 
Mr. Dunborough, with the landlord beside him, entered the side- 
hall at that moment, booted, spurred, and in his horseman’s coat : 
and looked up and saw the pair at the head of the staircase. | His 
face, gloomy and discontented before, grew darker. He slapped 
his muddy boot with his whip, and, quitting the landlord with- 
out ceremony, in three strides was up the stairs. He did, not 
condescend to Mr. Thomasson, but turned to the viscountess, 

‘Well, madam,’ he said witha sneer. ‘ Your humble servant ; 
Thisisan unforeseen honour! I did not expect to meet you here.’ 

‘T expected to meet you,’ my lady answered with meaning. 

‘Glad to give you the pleasure,’ he said, sneering again. He 
was evidently in the worst of tempers. ‘May I ask what has set 
you travelling ’’ he continued. | 

‘Why, naught but your folly!’ the viscountess cried. 
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‘Thank you for nothing, my lady,’ he said. ‘I suppose your 
spy there’—and he scowled at the tutor, whose knees shook 
under him—‘has set you on this, Well, there is time, I’ll settle 
accounts with him by-and-by,.’ | 

‘Lord, my dear sir,’ Mr, Thomasson cried faintly, ‘ you don’t 
know your friends!’ | 

‘Don’t I? Ithink I am beginning to find them out,’ Mr. 
Dunborough answered, slapping his boot ominously, ‘and my 
enemies!’ At which the tutor trembled afresh. 

‘ Never mind him,’ quoth my lady. ‘ Attend to me, Dunbor ugh. 
‘Is it a lie, or is it not, that you are going to disgrace viens 
the way I have heard ?’ 

‘Disgrace myself?’ cried Mr, Dunborough hotly. 

‘ Ay, disgrace yourself.’ 

‘Tl flay the man that says it!’ 

‘You can’t flay me,’ her ladyship retorted with corresponding 
spirit. ‘You impudent, good-for-nothing fellow! D’you jhear 
me? You are an impudent, good-for-nothing fellow, Dunborqugh, 
for all your airs and graces! Come, you don’t swagger over me, 
my lad! And as sure as you do this that I hear of, you'll smart 
for it. There are Lorton and Swanton—my lord can do ss he 
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pleases with them, and they'll go from you ; and your cousin Meg, 
ugly and long in the tooth as she is, shall have them! You 
may put this beggar’s wench in my chair, but you shall smart for 
it as long as you live!’ 

‘Tl marry whom I like!’ he said. 

‘Then you'll buy her dear,’ cried my lady, a-shake with rage. 

‘Dear or cheap, I'll have her!’ he answered, inflamed by 
opposition and the discovery that the tutor had betrayed him. 
‘I shall go to her now! She is here.’ 

‘That is a lie!’ eried Lady Dunborough. ‘ Lie number one.’ 

‘She is in the house at this moment!’ he cried obstinately. 
‘ And I shall go to her.’ 

‘She is at Bath,’ said my lady, unmoved. ‘ Ask Thomasson, 
if you do not believe me.’ 

‘ She is not here,’ said the tutor with an effort. 

‘ Dunborough, you'll outface the devil when you meet him !’ 
my lady added—for a closing shot. She knew how to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. 

He glared at her, uncertain what to believe. ‘I'll see for 
myself,’ he said at last ; but sullenly, and as if he foresaw a check. 

He was in the act of turning to carry out his intention, when 
Lady Dunborough, with great presence of mind, called to a servant 
who was passing the foot of the stairs. The mancame. ‘Goand 
fetch this gentleman the book,’ she said imperiously, ‘ with the 
people’s names. Kring it here. I want to see it.’ 

The man went, and in a moment returned with it. She signed 
to him to give it to Mr. Dunborough. ‘See for yourself,’ she said 
contemptuously. 

She calculated, and very shrewdly, that as the lawyer and his 
companions had given the name of Soane and taken possession of 
Sir George’s rooms, only the name of Soane would appear in the 
book. And so it turned out. Mr. Dunborough sought in vain 
for the name of Masterson or for a party of three, resembling the 
one he pursued ; he found only the name of Sir George Soane 
entered when the rooms were ordered. 

‘Oh !’ he said with anexecration. ‘He is here,is he? Wish 
you joy of him, my lady! Very well, 1 goon. Good night, madam !’ 

The viscountess knew that opposition would stiffen him. 
‘Stop !’ she cried. 

But he was already in the hall, ordering fresh saddle-horses 
for himself and his man. My lady heard the order, and stood 
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listening. Mr. Thomasson heard it, and stood quaking. At any 
moment the door of the room in which the girl was supping 
might open—it was adjacent to the hall—and she come out, and 
the two would meet, Nor did the suspense last a moment of two 
only. Fresh horses could not be ready in a minute, even in those 
times, when day and night post-horses stood harnessed in) the 
stalls. Even Mr. Dunborough could not be served in a moment. 
So he roared for a pint of claret and a crust, sent one servant flying 
this way, and another that, hectored up and down the entrance, to 
the admiration of the peeping chambermaids; and for a while 
added much to the bustle. Once in those minutes the fateful door 
did open, but it vomited only a waiter. And in the end, Mr. 
Dunborough’s horses being announced, he strode out, his spurs 
ringing on the steps, and the viscountess heard him clatter |away 
into the night, and drew a deep breath of relief. Fora day or two, 
atany rate, she was saved. For the time, the machinations of the 
creature below stairs were baftled. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DR. ADDINGTON. 


Ir did not occur to Lady Dunborough to ask herself seriously how 
a girl in the Mastersons’ position came to be in such quarters 4s the 
Castle Inn, or to have a middle-aged and apparently respe¢table 
attorney for a travelling companion. Or, if her ladyship did ask 
herself those questions, she was content with the solution, which 
the tutor out of his knowledge of human nature suggested ; namely, 
that the girl, as wily as she was beautiful, knew that by a retreat in 
good order, flanked after the fashion of her betters by duenna and 
man of business, she doubled her virtue; and by so a im- 
proved her value, and her chance of catching Mr. Dunbotough 
and a coronet. 

But there was one in the house who did set himself these riildles, 
and was at a loss foran answer. Sir George Soane, supping with Dr. 
Addington, the earl’s physician, found his attention wander) from 
the conversation, and more than once came near to stating the 
problem which troubled him. The cosy room in which the two 
sat lay at the bottom of a snug passage leading off the principal 
corridor of the west wing, and was as remote from the stir and 
bustle of the more public part of the house as the silent move- 
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ments of Sir George’s servant were from the clumsy haste of the 
helpers whom the pressure of the moment had compelled the 
landlord to call in. 

The physician had taken his supper earlier, but was gourmet 
enough to follow, now with an approving word, and now with a 
sigh, the different stages of Sir George’s meal. In public, a 
starched, dry man, the ideal of a fashionable London doctor of 
the severer type, he was in private a benevolent and easy friend ; 
a judge of port, and one who commended it to others; and a 
man of some weight in the political world. In his early days he 
had been a mad doctor; and at Batson’s he could still disconcert 
the impertinent by a shrewd glance, learned and practised among 
those unfortunates. 

With such qualifications, Dr. Addington was not slow to 
perceive Sir George’s absence of mind; and presuming on old 
friendship—he had attended the younger man from boyhood— 
he began to probe for the cause. Raising his half-filled glass 
to the light, and rolling the last mouthful on his tongue, ‘I 
am afraid,’ he said, ‘that what I heard in town was true, Sir 
George ?’ 

‘What was it?’ Soane asked, rousing himself. 

‘I heard that my Lady Hazard had proved an inconstant mis- 
tress of late ?’ 

‘Yes, Hang the jade! And yet—we could not live without 
her !’ 

‘They are saying that you lost three thousand to my Lord 
March, the night before you left town ?’ 

‘Halve it.’ 

‘Indeed? Still—an expensive mistress ?’ 

‘Can you direct me to a cheap one?’ said Sir George rather 
crustily, 

‘No. But don’t you think a wife with money—would be 
cheaper ?’ the doctor asked with a twinkle in his eye, 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders for answer, and turning 
from the table—the servant had withdrawn—brushed the crumbs 
from his breeches, and sat staring at the fire, his glass in his hand. 
‘I suppose—it will come to that presently,’ he said, sipping his 
wine. 

‘Very soon,’ said the doctor dryly, ‘ unless I am in error.’ 

Sir George looked at him. ‘Come, doctor!’ he said. ‘You 
know something !’ 
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‘I know that it is town talk that you lost seven thousand last 
season ; and God knows how many thousands in the three seasons 
before it!’ 

‘ Well, one must live.’ 

‘But not at that rate.’ ; 

‘In that state of life, doctor, into which God has been pleased 
—you know the rest.’ 

‘In that state of life into which the devil!’ retorted the 
doctor with heat. ‘If I thought that my boy would ever grow 
up to do nothing better—but there forgive me. I grow warm 
when I think of the old trees, and the old pictures, and the old 
Halls that you fine gentlemen at White’s squander in a night! 
Why, I know of a little place in Oxfordshire, and were it mine by 
inheritance—as it is my brother’s—I would not stake it against a 
Canons or a Petworth!’ | 

‘And Stavordale would stake it against a bootjack— rather 
than not play at all!’ said Sir George complacently. 

‘The more fool he!’ snapped the doctor. 

‘So I think.’ 

‘Eh?’ | 

‘So I think,’ Sir George answered coolly. ‘But one must be 
in the fashion, doctor.’ | 

‘One must be in the Fleet!’ the doctor retorted. ‘To be in 
the fashion you'll ruin yourself! If you have not done it already,’ 
he continued with something like a groan. ‘There, pass the 
bottle. I have not patience with you. One of these fine days 
you will awake to find yourself in the Rules.’ 

‘Doctor,’ said Soane, returning to his point, ‘ you know some- 
thing.’ 

‘ Weil 

‘Yow know why my lord sent for me.’ 

‘And what if I do?’ Doctor Addington answered, looking 
thoughtfully through his wine. ‘To tell the truth, I do, Sir George, 
and I wish I did not ; for the news I have isnot of the best. There 
is a claimant to the money come forward. Ido not know his 
name or anything about him; but his lordship thinks seriously 
of the matter. I am not sure,’ the doctor continued, with his 
professional air, and as if his patient in the other room were alone 
in his mind, ‘that the vexation attending it has not precipitated 
this attack. I’m not—at all—sure of it. And Lady Chatham 
certainly thinks so.’ 
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Sir George was some time silent. Then, with a fair show of 
indifference, ‘And who is the claimant ?’ he asked. 

‘That I don’t know,’ Dr. Addington answered. ‘He purports, 
I suppose, to be your uncle’s heir. But I do know that his 
attorney has forwarded copies of documents to his lordship, and 
that Lord Chatham thinks the matter of serious import.’ 

‘The worse for me,’ said Sir George, forcing a yawn. ‘As you 
say, doctor, your news is not of the best.’ 

‘Nor, I hope, of the worst,’ the physician answered with feeling. 
‘ The estate is entailed ?’ 

Sir George shook his head. ‘No,’ he said. ‘It is mort- 
gaged. But that is not the same thing.’ 

The doctor’s face showed genuine distress. ‘Ah, my friend, 
you should not have done that,’ he said reproachfully. ‘A property 
that has been in the family—why, since 

‘My great-grandfather the stay-maker’s time,’ Sir George 
answered, emptying his glass. ‘You know Selwyn’s last upon 
that? It came by bones, and it will go by bones,’ 

‘God forbid!’ said the physician, rubbing his gold-rimmed 
glasses with an air of kindly vexation, not unmixed with per- 
plexity. ‘If I thought that my boy would ever come to F 

‘ Buzz the gold-headed cane?’ said Sir George gravely. ‘ Yes, 
doctor, what would you do?’ 

But the physician, instead of answering, looked fixedly at him, 
nodded, and turned away. ‘ You would deceive some, Sir George,’ 
he said, ‘but you do not deceive me. When a man who is not 
jocular by nature makes two jokes in as many minutes, he is 
hard hit.’ 

‘Insight ?’ drawled Sir George lazily. ‘Or instinct ?’ 

‘Experience among madmen—some would call it,’ the doctor 
retorted with warmth. ‘But it is not. It is what you fine 
gentlemen at White’s have no part in! Good feeling.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Soane; and then a different look came into his 
face. He stooped and poked the fire. ‘Pardon me, doctor,’ 
he said. ‘ You are a good fellow. It is—well, of course, it’s a blow. 
If your news be true, I stand to lose fifty thousand; and shall 
be worth about as much as a Nabob spends yearly on his 
liveries.’ 

Dr. Addington, in evident distress, thrust back his wig. ‘Is 
it as bad as that?’ he said. ‘Dear, dear, I did not dream of 
this.’ 
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‘Nor I,’ said Sir George dryly. ‘Or I should not have betted 
with March.’ 

‘And the old house!’ the doctor continued, more and more 
moved. ‘I don’t know one more comfortable.’ 

‘You must buy it,’ said Soane. ‘I have spared the timber, 
and there is a little of the old wine left.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said the doctor ; and his sigh said more than the 
words. Apparently it was also more effectual in moving Sir George. 
He rose and began to pace the room, choosing a part where his 
face evaded the light of the candles that stood in heavy silver 
sconces on the dark mahogany. Presently he laughed, but the 
laugh was mirthless. 

‘It is quite the Rake’s Progress,’ he said, pausing before one of 
Hogarth’s prints which hung on the wall. ‘ Perhaps I have been a 
little less of a fool and a little more of a rogue than my prototype; 
but the end is the same. D—n me, I am sorry for the servants, 
doctor—though I dare swear that they have robbed me right and 
left. It is a pity that clumsy fool, Dunborough, did not get 
home when he had the chance the other day.’ 

The doctor took snuff, put up his box, filled his glass and 
emptied it before he spoke. Then, ‘No, no, Sir George, it has 
not come to that yet,’ he said. ‘There is only one thing for it 
now. They must do something for you.’ And he also rose to his 
feet, and stood with his back to the fire, looking at his companion. 

‘Who ?’ said Soane, though he knew very well what the other 
meant. 

‘The Government,’ said the doctor. ‘The mission to Turin 
is likely to be vacant by-and-by. Or, if that be too much to ask, a 
consulship, say at Genoa or Leghorn, might be found, and serve 
for a stepping-stone to Florence. Sir Horace has done well there, 
and you 

‘Might toady a Grand-duke and bear-lead sucking peers—as 
well as another !’ Soane answered with a gesture of disgust. ‘ Ugh, 
one might as well be Thomasson and ruin boys. No, doctor, that 
will not do. I had sooner hang myself at once, as poor Fanny 
Braddock did at Bath, or put a pistol to my head like Bland !’ 

‘God forbid!’ said the doctor solemnly. 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders. But gradually his face 
lost its hardness. ‘ Yes, God forbid,’ he said gently. ‘ But it is 
odd. There is poor Tavistock with a pretty wife and two children, 
and another coming; and Woburn and thirty thousand a year to 
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inherit, broke his neck last week with the hounds ; and I, who have 
nothing to inherit, why nothing hurts me!’ 

Dr. Addington disregarded his words. 

‘They must do something for you at home then,’ he said 
firmly set on his benevolent designs. ‘In the Mint or the 
Customs. There should not be the least difficulty about it. You 
must speak to his lordship, and it is not to be supposed that he 
will refuse.’ 

Sir George grunted, and might have expressed his doubts. But 
at that moment the sound of voices raised in altercation reached 
the room from the passage. A second later, and while the two stood 
listening, arrested by the noise, the door was thrown open with 
such violence that the candles flickered in the draught. Two 
persons appeared on the threshold, the one striving to make his 
way in, the other to resist the invasion. 

The former was our friend Mr. Fishwick, who having succeeded 
in pushing past his antagonist, stared round the room with a mix- 
ture of astonishment and chagrin. ‘But—this is not his lord- 
ship’s room!’ he cried. ‘I tell you, I will see his lordship!’ he 
continued. ‘I have business with him, and-——’ here his gaze 
alighted on Sir George, and he stood confounded. 

Dr. Addington took advantage of the pause. ‘ Watkins,’ he 
said in an awful voice, ‘what is the meaning of this unmannerly 
intrusion ? And who is this person ?’ 

‘He persisted that he must see his lordship,’ the servant, a sleek 
respectable man in black, answered. ‘And rather than have 
words about it at his lordship’s door—which I would not for twice 
the likes of him!’ he added with a malevolent glance at the 
attorney—‘I brought him here. I believe he is mad. I told 
him it was out of the question, if he was the king of England or 
my lordduke. But he would have it that he had an appointment.’ 

‘So I have!’ cried Mr. Fishwick with heat and an excited ges- 
ture. ‘I have an appointment with Lord Chatham. I should 
have been with his lordship at nine o'clock.’ 

‘An appointment ? At this time of night?’ Dr. Addington 
retorted with a freezing mien. ‘With Lord Chatham? And 
who may you please to be, sir, who claim this privilege ?’ 

‘My name is Fishwick, sir, and I am an attorney,’ our friend 
replied. 

‘A mad attorney ?’ said Dr. Addington, affecting to hear him 
amiss, 
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‘No more mad, sir, than you are!’ Mr. Fishwick retorted, kind- 
ling at the insinuation. ‘D . you comprehend me, sir? I come 
by appointment. My lord has been so good as to send for me, 
and I defy any one to close his door on me!’ 

‘Are you aware, sir,’ said the doctor, frowning under his wig 
with the port of an indignant Jupiter, ‘what hour itis? It is 
ten o'clock.’ 

‘It may be ten o'clock or it may be eleven o'clock,’ the 
attorney answered doggedly. ‘ But his lordship has honoured me 
with a summons, and see him I must. I insist on seeing him.’ 

‘You may insist or not as you please, said Dr. Addington 
contemptuously. ‘You will not see him. Watkins,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ what is this cock-and-bull story of a summons? Has 
his lordship sent for any one ?’ 

‘ About nine o’clock he said that he would see Sir George Soane 
if he was in the house,’ Watkins answered. ‘I did not know that 
Sir George was here, and I sent the message to his apartments by 
one of the men.’ 

‘Well, said Dr. Addington in his coldest manner, ‘ what has 
that to do with this gentleman ?’ 

‘I think I can tell you,’ Sir George said, intervening with a 
smile. ‘ His party have the rooms that were reserved forme. And 
doubtless by an error the message which was intended for me was 
delivered to him.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Dr. Addington gruffly. ‘I understand.’ 

Alas! poor Mr. Fishwick understood too; and his face as the 
truth dawned on him was one of the most comical sights ever seen. 
A nervous, sanguine man, the attorney had been immensely elated 
by the honour paid to him—had thought his cause won and his 
fortune made. The downfall was proportionate: in a second his 
pomp and importance were gone, and he stood before them 
timidly rubbing one hand on another. Yet even in the ridiculous 
position in which the mistake placed him—in the wrong and with 
all his heroics wasted—he retained a sort of manliness. ‘ Dear me, 
dear me,’ hesaid, his jaw fallen, ‘I—gentlemen, a thousand pardons ! 
Your most humble servant, sir! I offer a thousand apologies for 
the intrusion! But having business with his lordship, and re- 
ceiving the message,’ he continued in a tone of pathetic regret, ‘ it 
was natural I should think it was intended for me. I can say 
no more than that I humbly crave pardon for intruding on you, 
honourable gentlemen, over your wine,’ 
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Dr. Addington bowed stiffly; he was not the man to forgive 
a liberty. But Sir George had an impulse. In spite of himself, 
he could not refrain from liking the little man who so strangely 
haunted his steps. There was a spare glass on the table. He pushed 
it and the bottle towards Mr. Fishwick. 

‘There is no harm done,’ he said kindly. ‘A glass of wine 
with you.’ 

Mr. Fishwick opened his eyes. In his surprise and nervous- 
ness, he dropped his hat, picked it up, and dropped it again ; finally 
he let it lie while he filled his glass. His hand shook; he was 
unaccountably agitated. But he managed to acquit himself fairly, 
and with a ‘Greatly honoured, Sir George. Good-night, gentle- 
men,’ he disappeared. 

‘What is his business with Lord Chatham ?’ said Dr. Adding- 
ton rather coldly. It was plain that he did not approve of Sir 
George’s condescension. 

‘I have no notion, Soane answered, yawning. ‘But he has 
got a very pretty girl with him. Whether she is laying traps 
for Dunborough——’ 

‘ The viscountess’s son ?’ 

‘Just so—I cannot say. But that is the old harridan’s 
account of it.’ 

‘Is she here too ?’ 

‘Lord, yes; and they had no end of a quarrel downstairs. 
There is a story about the girl and Dunborough. I'll tell it you 
some time.’ 

‘IT began to think—he was here on your business,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘He? Oh, no,’ Sir George answered without suspicion, and 
turned to look for his candlestick. ‘ I suppose that he is in the case 
I am in—wants something and comes to the fountain of honour 
to get it.’ 

And he went to bed; not to sleep, but to lie awake and 
reckon and calculate, and add a charge here to interest there, and 
set both against income, and find nothing remain. 

He had sneered at the old home because it had been in his 
family only so many generations. But there is that evil in an 
old house—it is bad to live in, but worse to part from. Sir George, 
straining his eyes into the darkness, saw the long avenue of elms 
and the rooks’ nests, and the startled birds circling overhead ; and 
at the end of the vista the wide doorway, aed. temp. Jac. 1— 
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saw it all more lucidly than he had seen it since the September 
morning when he traversed it, a boy of fourteen, with his first gun 
on his arm. Well, it was gone ; but he was Sir George, macaroni 
and fashionable, arbiter of elections at White’s, and great at 
Almack’s, more powerful in his sphere than a belted earl! But, 
then, that was gone too, with the money—and—and what was 
left? Sir George groaned and turned on his pillow and thought 
of Bland and Fanny Braddock. He wondered if any one had 
ever left the Castle by the suicide door, and, to escape his 
thoughts, lit a candle and read ‘ La Belle Héloise,’ which he had 


in his mail. 


CHAPTER XII. 
JULIA. 


It is certain that if Sir George Soane had borne any other name, 
the girl after the conversation he had held with her on the dingy 
staircase at Oxford must have hated him. There is a kind of con- 
descension from man to woman, in which the man says, ‘My good 
girl, not for me, but do take care of yourself, which a woman of 
the least pride finds to be of all modes of treatment the most 
shameful and the most humiliating. The masterful overtures of 
such a lover as Dunborough, who would take all by storm, are 
still natural, though they lack respect ; a woman would be courted, 
and sometimes would be courted in the old rough fashion. But, 
for the other mode of treatment, she may be a Grizel, or as patient 
—a short course of that will sharpen not only her tongue, but her 
finger-nails. 

Yet this, or something like it, Julia, who was far from being 
the most patient woman in the world, had suffered at Sir 
George’s hands ; believing at the time that he was some one else, 
or, rather, being ignorant then and for just an hour afterwards 
that such a person as Sir George Soane existed. Enlightened on 
this point and on some others connected with it (which a saga- 
cious reader may divine for himself), the girl’s first feeling in face 
of the astonishing future opening before her had been one of spite- 
ful exultation. She hated him, and he would suffer. She hated 
him with all her heart and strength, and he would suffer. There 


were balm and sweet satisfaction in the thought. 
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But presently, dwelling on the matter, she began to relent. 
The very completeness of the revenge which she had in prospect 
robbed her of her satisfaction. The man was so dependent on her, 
so deeply indebted to her, must suffer so much by reason of her, 
that the maternal instinct, which is said to be developed evenin half- 
grown girls, took him under its protection; and when that scene 
occurred in the public room of the Castle Inn and he stood forward 
to shield her (albeit in an arrogant, careless, half-insolent way that 
must have wounded her in other circumstances), she was not content 
to forgive him only—with a smile; but long after her companion 
had fallen asleep, Julia sat brooding over the fire, her arms clasped 
about her knees; now reading the embers with parted lips and 
shining eyes, and now sighing gently—for ‘la femme propose, 
mais Dieu dispose.’ And nothing is certain. 

After this, it may not have been pure accident that cast her in 
Sir George’s way when he strolled out of the house next morning. 
A coach had come in, and was changing horses before the porch. 
The passengers were moving to and fro before the house, grooms 
and horse-boys were shouting and hissing, the guard was throwing 
out parcels. Soane passed through the bustle, and, strolling to the 
end of the High Street, saw the girl seated on a low parapet of the 
bridge that, near the end of the inn gardens, carries the Salisbury 
road over the Kennet. She wore a plain riding-coat, such as 
ladies then affected when they travelled and would avoid their 
hoops and patches. A little hood covered her hair, which, un- 
dressed and unpowdered, hung in a club behind; and she held a 
plain fan between her face and the sun. 

Her seat, though quiet and remote from the bustle—for the 
Salisbury road is the less frequented of the two—was in view of 
the inn entrance; and her extreme beauty, which was that of ex- 
pression as well as feature, made her a mark for a dozen furtive 
eyes, of which she affected to be unconscious. But as soon as Sir 
George’s gaze fell on her, her look met his frankly and she smiled ; 
and then again her eyes dropped and studied the road before her, 
and she blushed in a way Soane found enchanting. He had been 
going into the town, but he turned and went to her and sat down 
on the bridge beside her, almost with the air of an old acquaintance. 
He opened the conversation by saying that it was a prodigious fine 
day; she agreed. That the Downs were uncommonly healthy ; 
she said the same, And then there was silence. 

‘Well ?’ he said after a while; and he looked at her. 
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‘Well?’ she answered in the same tone, And she looked 
at him over the edge of her fan, her eyes laughing. 

‘How did you sleep, child?’ he asked; while he thought, 
‘Lord! How handsome she is!’ 

‘Perfectly, sir,’ she answered, ‘thanks to your excellency’s 
kindness.’ 

Her voice as well as her eyes laughed. He stared at her, 
wondering at the change in her. ‘ You are lively this morning,’ 
he said. 

‘I cannot say the same of you, Sir George,’ she answered. 
‘When you came out, and before you saw me, your face was as 
long as a coach-horse’s.’ 

Sir George winced. He knew where his thoughts had been. 
‘That was before I saw you, child,’ he said. ‘In your com- 
pany i 

‘You are scarcely more lively,’ she answered saucily. 

Sir George was astonished. He was aware that the girl lacked 
neither wit nor quickness; but hitherto he had found her pas- 
sionate at one time, difficult and farouche at another, at no time 
playful or coquettish. Here, and this morning, she did not seem to 
bethesame woman. She spoke with ease, laughed with the heart 
as well as the lips, met his eyes with freedom and without embar- 
rassment, countered his sallies with sportiveness—in a word, 
carried herself towards him as though she were an equal ; precisely 
as Lady Betty and the Honourable Fanny carried themselves. He 
stared at her. 

And she, seeing the look, laughed in pure happiness, know- 
ing what was in his mind, and knowing her own mind very well. 
‘I puzzle you?’ she said. 

‘You do,’ he answered. ‘ What are you doing here? And 
why have you taken up with that lawyer? And why are you 
dressed, child : 

‘ Like this?’ she said. ‘ You think it is above my station ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, declining to put his views into 
words ; instead, ‘ What does it all mean ?’ he said. 

‘What do you suppose?’ she asked, averting her eyes for 
the first time. 

‘Well, of course you may be here to meet Dunborough,’ he 
answered bluntly. ‘His mother seems to think that he is going 
to marry you.’ 

‘ And what do you think, sir ?’ 
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‘I?’ said Sir George, reverting to the easy, half-insolent tone 
she hated. And he tapped his Paris snuff-box and spoke with 
tantalising slowness. ‘ Well, in that case I should advise you to 
see that Mr. Dunborough’s surplice—covers a parson.’ 

She sat still and silent for a full half-minute after he had spoken. 
Then she rose without a word, and without looking at him ; and, 
walking away to the farther end of the bridge, sat down there 
with her shoulder turned to him, 

Soane felt. himself rebuffed, and for a moment let his anger 
get the better of him. ‘D—n the girl, I only spoke for her 
own good!’ he muttered ; then reflecting that if he followed her 
she might remove again and make him ridiculous, he rose to go 
into the house. But apparently that was not what she wished. 
He was scarcely on his legs before she turned her head, saw that 
he was going, and imperiously beckoned to him. 

He went to her, wondering as much at her audacity as her 
peevishness. When he reached her, ‘ Sir George,’ she said, retain- 
ing her seat and looking gravely at him, while he stood before her 
like a boy undergoing correction, ‘ you have twice insulted me— 
once in Oxford when, believing Mr. Dunborough’s hurt lay at my 
door, I was doing what I could to repair it; and again to-day. If 
you wish to see more of me, you must refrain from doing so a 
third time. You know, a third time—you know what a third time 
does. And more—one moment, if you please. I must ask you to 
treat me differently. I make no claim to be a gentlewoman, but my 
condition is altered. A relation has left me a—a fortune, and when 
I met you here last night I was on my way to Bath to claim it.’ 

Sir George passed from the surprise into which the first part 
of this speech had thrown him, to surprise still greater. At last, 
‘I am vastly glad to hear it,’ he said. ‘For most of us it is 
easier to drop a fortune than to find one.’ 

‘Is it?’ she said, and laughed musically. Then, moving her 
skirt to show him that he might sit down, ‘ Well, I suppose it is, 
You have no experience of that, I hope, sir ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘The gaming-table ?’ she said. 

‘Not this time,’ he answered, wondering why he told her. ‘I 
had a grandfather, who made a will. He had a fancy to wrap up 
a bombshell in the will. Now—the shell has burst.’ 

‘Iam sorry,’ she said ; and she was silentamoment. At length, 
‘Does it make—any great difference to you?’ she asked naively. 
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Sir George looked at her as if he were studying her appearance, 
Then, ‘ Yes, child, it does,’ he said. 

She hesitated, but seemed to make up her mind. ‘I have 
never asked you where you live,’ she said softly ; ‘have you no 
house in the country ?’ 

He suppressed something between an oath and a groan. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘ I have a house.’ 

‘What do you call it?’ 

‘Estcombe Hall. It is in Wiltshire, not far from here.’ 

She looked at, her fan, and idly flapped it open, and again 
closed it in the air. ‘Is it a fine place ?’ she said carelessly. 

‘I suppose so,’ 

‘ With trees, and gardens, and woods ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And water ?’ 

‘Yes. There is a river.’ 

‘You used to fish in it as a boy ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Estcombe! it isa pretty name. And shall you lose it—all?’ 

But that was too much for Soane’s equanimity. ‘Oh, d—n 
the girl!’ he cried, rising abruptly, but sitting down again. 
Then, as she recoiled, in anger real or affected, ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
he said formally. ‘But—it is not the custom to ask so many 
questions upon private matters.’ 

‘Really, Sir George?’ she said, receiving the information 
gravely, and raising her eyebrows. ‘Then Kstcombe is your Mr. 
Dunborough, is it?’ 

‘Tf you will,’ he said, almost sullenly. 

‘But you love it,’ she answered, studying her fan, ‘and I do 
not love—Mr. Dunborough !’ 

Marvelling at her coolness and the nimbleness of her wit, he 
turned so that he looked her full in the face, ‘Miss Masterson,’ he 
said, ‘ you are too clever for me. Will you tell me where you 
learned so much? ’Fore Gad, you might have been at Mrs. 
Chapone’s, the way you talk.’ 

‘Mrs. Chapone’s ?’ she said. 

‘A learned lady,’ he explained. 

‘T was at a school,’ she answered simply, ‘ until I was fifteen. 
A godfather, whom I never knew, left money to my father to be 
spent on my schooling.’ 

‘Lord!’ he said. ‘And where were you at school ?’ 
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‘ At Worcester.’ 

‘And what have you done since ?—if I may ask.’ 

‘I have been at home. I should have taught children, or 
gone into service as a waiting-woman; but my father would 
keep me with him. Now I am glad of it, as this money has 
come to me.’ 

‘Lord! it is a perfect romance!’ he exclaimed. And on the 
instant he fancied that he had the key to the mystery, and her 
beauty. She was illegitimate—a rich man’s child! ‘Gad, Mr. 
Richardson should hear of it,’ he continued with more than his 
usual energy. ‘Pamela—why you might be Pamela!’ 

‘That if you please, she said quickly, ‘ for certainly I shall 
never be Clarissa.’ 

Sir George laughed. ‘With such charms it is better not to 
be too sure!’ he answered. And he looked at her furtively and 
looked away again. A coach bound eastwards came out of the 
gates ; but it had little of his attention, though he seemed to be 
watching the bustle. He was thinking that if he sat much 
longer with this strange girl, he was a lost man. And then again 
he thought—what did it matter? If the best he had to expect 
was exile on a pittance, a consulship at Genoa, a governorship at 
Guadeloupe, where would he find a more beautiful, a wittier, a 
gayer companion? And for her birth—a fico! His great-grand- 
father had made money in stays: and the money was gone! No 
doubt there would be gibing at White’s, and shrugging at 
Almack’s; but a fico, too, for that—it would not hurt him at 
Guadeloupe, and little at Genoa. And then on a sudden the 
fortune of which she had talked came into his head, and he 
smiled. It might be a thousand ; or two, three, four, at most five 
thousand. A fortune! He smiled and looked at her. 

He found her gazing steadily at him, her chin on her hand. 
Being caught, she reddened and looked away. He took the man’s 
privilege, and continued to gaze, and she to flush; and presently 
‘What are you looking at ?’ she said, moving uneasily. 

‘A most beautiful face,’ he answered with that note of sincerity 
in his voice which a woman’s ear never fails to appreciate. 

She rose and curtsied low, perhaps to hide the tell-tale 
pleasure in her eyes. ‘Thank you, sir,’ she said. And she drew 
back as if she intended to leave him. 

‘But you are not—offended, Julia?’ 
‘ Julia ?’ she answered, smiling. ‘No, but I think it is time I 
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relieved your Highness from attendance. For one thing, I am 
not quite sure whether that pretty flattery was addressed to 
Clarissa—or toPamela. And for another,’ she continued more coldly, 
seeing Sir George wince under this first stroke—he was very far 
from having his own mind made up yet—‘ I see Lady Dunborougt 
watching us from the windows at the corner of the house. And : 
would not for worlds relieve her ladyship’s anxiety by seeming 
unfaithful to her son.’ 

‘ You can be spiteful, then ?’ Soane said, grinning. 

‘I can—and grateful,’ she answered. ‘In proof of which I 
am going to make a strange request, Sir George. Do not mis- 
understand it, And yet—it is only that before you leave here— 
whatever be the circumstances under which you leave—you will 
see me for five minutes,’ 

Sir George stared, bowed, and muttered ‘Too happy.’ Then 
observing, or fancying he observed, that she was anxious to be rid 
of him, he took his leave and went into the house. 

For a man who had descended the stairs an hour before, hipped 
to the last degree, and his mind on a pistol, it must be con- 
fessed that he went up with a light step, albeit in a mighty 
obfuscation, as Dr. Johnson might have put it. A kinder smile, 
more honest eyes he swore he had never seen, even in a plain 
face. Her very blushes, of which the memory set his blasé blood 
dancing to a faster time, were a character in themselves. But— 
he wondered. She had made such advances, been so friendly, 
dropped such hints—he wondered. He was fresh from the 
masquerades, from Mrs. Cornely’s assemblies, Lord March’s con- 
verse, the Chudleigh’s fantasies; the girl had made an appoint- 
ment—he wondered. 

For all that, and despite the doubt, one thing was unmistak- 
able. Life, as he went up the stairs, had taken on another and a 
brighter colour for him; was fuller, brisker, more generous ; from 
a spare garret with one poor casement it had grown in an hour 
into a palace, vague indeed, but full of rich vistas and rosy dis- 
iances and quivering delights. The corridor upstairs, which at 
his going out had filled him with distaste—for there were boots 
in it, and water-cans—was now the Passage Beautiful; for he 
might meet her there. The long day which, when he rose, 
had spread itself before him dull and monotonous—since Lord 
Chatham was too ill to see him, and he had no one with whom 
to game—was now full-furnished with interest, and hung with 
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recollections of conscious eyes and the sweetest lips in the world. 
In a word, Julia had succeeded to the full in that which she had 
set herself to do. Sir George might wonder. He was none the 
less in love. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SPOILED CHILD. 


JuLia was right in fancying that she saw Lady Dunborough’s 
face at one of the windows in the south-east corner of the house. 
Those windows commanded both the Marlborough High Street 
and the Salisbury road, welcomed alike the London and the 
Salisbury coach, overlooked the loungers at the entrance to the 
town, and supervised most details of the incoming and outgoing 
worlds. Lady Dunborough had not been up and about half-an-hour 
before she remarked these advantages. In an hour her ladyship 
was installed in that suite, which, though in the east wing, 
was commonly reckoned to be one of the best in the house after 
Lord Chatham’s. Heaven knows how she did it. There is a 
pertinacity, shameless and violent, which gains its ends be the 
crowd between never so dense. It is possible that Mr. Smith 
would have ousted her had he dared. It is possible he had to 
pay forfeit to the rightful tenants, and in private cursed her for an 
old jade and a brimstone. But when a viscountess sits herself down 
in the middle of a room and declines to budge, she cannot well 
be taken up like a sack of hops and dumped in the passage. 

Her ladyship, therefore, won, and had the pleasure of viewing 
from the coveted window the scene between Julia and Sir George. 
Needless to say, it gave her the profoundest satisfaction. What 
she could not see—her eyes were no longer all that they had been 
—she imagined. In five minutes she had torn up the last rag of 
the girl’s character, and proved her as bad as the worst woman 
that ever rode down Cheapside in a cart. Lady Dunborough was 
not mealy-mouthed, nor one of those who mince matters, 

‘What did I tell you?’ she said. ‘She will be on with that 
stuck-up before night, and be gone with morning. If Dun- 
borough comes back he may whistle for her!’ 

Mr. Thomasson did not doubt that her ladyship was right. 
But he agreed with indifferent spirit. He had had a bad night, 
had lain anywhere, and was chilly andunkempt. Apart from the 
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awe in which he stood of her ladyship, he would have returned to 
Oxford by the first coach that morning. 

‘Dear me!’ said Lady Dunborough presently. ‘I declare he is 
leaving her! Lord, how the slut ogles him! She is a shameless 
baggage if ever there was one; and ruddled to the eyes, as I can 
see from here. I hope the white may kill her! Well, I'll be 
bound it won’t be long before he is to her again! My fine 
gentleman is like the rest of them—a damned impudent 
fellow !’ 

Mr. Thomasson turned up his eyes. ‘There was something a 
little odd—does not your lady think so?’—he ventured to say, 
‘in her taking possession of Sir George’s rooms as she did.’ 

‘Did I not say so?’ 

‘It seems to prove an understanding between them before they 
met here last night.’ 

‘Tl take my oath on it!’ her ladyship cried with energy. 
Then in a tone of exultation she continued, ‘ Ah! here he is again, 
as I thought ! And come round by the street to mask the matter ! 
He has sat down beside her. Oh, he is limed, he is limed!’ my 
lady continued joyfully, as she searched for her spying-glass, that 
she might miss no wit of the love-making. 

The tutor was all complacence. ‘ It proves that your ladyship’s 
stratagem,’ he said, ‘ was to the point last night.’ 

‘Oh, Dunborough will live to thank me for that!’ she 
answered, ‘It is first come first served with these madams, This 
will open his eyes if anything will.’ 

‘ Still—it is to be hoped she will leave before he returns,’ said 
Mr, Thomasson with a slight shiver of anticipation. He knew 
Mr. Dunborough’s temper. 

‘Maybe,’ my lady answered. ‘ But even if she does not——.’ 
There she broke off, and stood peering through the window. And 
' suddenly ‘ Lord’s sake !’ she shrieked, ‘ what is this ?’ 

The fury of her tone, no less than the expletive, startled Mr. 
Thomasson to his feet. Approaching the window in trepidation— 
for her ladyship’s wrath was impartial, and as often alighted on 
the wrong head as the right—the tutor saw that she had dropped 
her quizzing-glass, and was striving with shaking hands—but 
without averting her eyes from the scene outside—to recover and 
readjust it. Curious as well as alarmed, he drew up to her, and, 
looking over her shoulder, discerned the seat and Julia; and, 
alas! seated on the bench beside Julia, not Sir George Soane, as 
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my lady’s" indifferent sight, prompted by her wishes, had per- 
suaded her, but Mr. Dunborough ! 

The tutor gasped. ‘Oh, dear!’ he said, looking round, as if 
for a way of retreat. ‘This is—this is most unfortunate.’ 

My lady in her wrath did not heed him. Shaking her fist at 
her unconscious son, ‘You rascal!’ she cried. ‘You paltry, 
impudent fellow! You would do it before my very eyes, would you ? 
Oh, I would like to have the brooming of you! And that minx! 
Go down you,’ she continued, turning fiercely on the trembling, 
wretched Thomasson—‘ go down this instant, sir, and—and inter- 
rupt them! Don’t stand gaping there, but down to them, booby, 
without the loss of a moment! And bring him up before the word 
is said. Bring him up, do you hear ?’ 

‘Bring him up?’ said Mr. Thomasson, his breath coming 
quickly. ‘I?’ 

‘Yes, you! Who else?’ 

‘I—I—but, my dear lady, he is—he can be very violent,’ the 
unhappy tutor faltered, his teeth chattering, and his cheek flabby 
with fright. ‘I have known him—and perhaps it would be better, 
considering my sacred office, to—to 4 

‘To what, craven ?’ her ladyship fumed. 

‘To leave him awhile—I mean to leave him and pre- 
sently : 

Lady Dunborough’s comment was a swinging blow, which the 
tutor hardly avoided by springing back. Unfortunately this placed 
her ladyship between him and the door ; and it is not likely that 
he would have escaped her cane a second time, if his wits, and a 
slice of good fortune, had not come to his assistance. In the midst 
of his palpitating ‘There, there, my lady, your pardon! My dear 
good lady!’ his tune changed on a sudden to ‘See; they are 
parting! They are parting already. And—and I think—TI really 
think—indeed, my lady, I am sure that she has refused him! She 
has not accepted him ?’ 

‘ Refused him !’ Lady Dunborough ejaculated in scorn. Never- 
theless she lowered the cane and, raising her glass, addressed 
herself to the window. ‘Not accepted him? Bosh, man!’ 

‘But if Sir George had proposed to her before?’ the tutor 
suggested. ‘There—oh, he is coming in! He has—he has seen 
us.’ 

It was too true. Mr. Dunborough, approaching the door with 
a lowering face, had looked up as if to see what witnesses there 
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were to his discomfiture. His eyes met his mother’s. She 
shook her fist at him. ‘Ay, he has,’ she said, her tone more 
moderate. ‘And, Lord, it must be as you say! He is ina fine 
temper, if I am any judge.’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr, Thomasson, looking round, ‘I had better 
—better leave—your ladyship to see him alone.’ 

‘No,’ said my lady. 

‘But—but Mr. Dunborough,’ the tutor pleaded, ‘may like to 
see you alone. Yes, I am sure I had better go.’ 

‘No,’ said my lady more decisively ; and she laid her hand on 
the hapless tutor’s arm. 

‘But—but if your ladyship is afraid of—of his violence,’ Mr. 
Thomasson stuttered, ‘ it will be better, surely, for me to call some 
—some of the servants.’ 

‘ Afraid ?’ Lady Dunborough cried, supremely contemptuous. 
‘Do you think I am afraid of my own son? And suchason! A 
poor puppet,’ she continued, purposely raising her voice as a step 
was heard outside, and -Mr. Dunborough, flinging open the door, 
appeared like an angry Jove on the threshol!, ‘who is fooled by 
every ruddled woman he meets! Ay, sir, I meau you! You! 
Oh, I am not to be browbeaten, Dunborough!’ she went oz; 
‘and I will trouble you not to kick my furniture, you unmannerly 
puppy. And out or in ’s no matter, but shut the door after 
you.’ 

Mr. Dunborough was understood to curse everybody; after 
which he fell into the chair that stood next the door, and, sticking 
his hands into his breeches-pockets, glared at my lady, his face 
flushed and sombre. 

‘ Hoity-toity ! are these manners?’ said she. ‘Do you see this 
reverend gentleman ?’ 

‘Ay, and G— d— him!’ cried Mr. Dunborough with a very 
strong expletive; ‘but I’ll make him smart for it by-and-by. 
You have ruined me among you.’ 

‘Saved you, you mean,’ said Lady Dunborough with com- 
placency, ‘if you are worth saving—which, mind you, I very 
much doubt, Dunborough.’ 

‘If I had seen her last night,’ he answered, drawing a long 
breath, ‘it would have been different. For that I have to thank you 
two. You sent me to lie at Bath and thought you had got rid of me. 
But I am back, and I'll remember it, my lady! I'll remember 
you too, you lying sneak!’ 
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‘ You common, low fellow !’ said my lady. 

‘ Ay, talk away!’ said he; and then no more, but stared at 
the floor before him, his jaw set, and his brow as black asa 
thunder-cloud. He was a powerful man, and, with that face, a 
dangerous man. To tell the truth, he was honestly in love; the 
love was coarse, brutal, headlong, a passion to curse the woman 
who accepted it; but it was not the less love for that. On the 
contrary, it was such a fever as fills the veins with fire and 
drives a man to desperate things, as was proved by his next 
words. 

‘You have ruined me among you,’ he said, his tone dull and 
thick, like that of aman indrink. ‘If I had seen her last night, 
there is no knowing but what she would have had me. She 
would have jumped at it. Why not? You tell me why not! 
But she is different this morning. There is a change in her. 
Gad, my lady,’ with a bitter laugh, ‘she is as good a lady as 
you, and better! And I'd have used her gently. Now I shall 
carry her off. And if she crosses me i will wring her pretty 
neck !’ 

It is noticeable that he did not adduce any reason why the 
uight had changed her. Only he had got it firmly into his head 
that, but for the delay they had caused, all would be well. And 
nothing could move him from this. 

‘ Now I shall run away with her,’ he repeated. 

‘She won’t go with you,’ my lady cried. 

‘I shan’t ask her,’ he answered. ‘When there is no choice 
she will come to it. I tell you—-I tell you I shall carry her off. 
And if I am taken and hanged for it, I'll be hanged at Pap- 
worth—-before your window.’ 

‘You poor simpleton !’ she said. ‘Go home to your father.’ 

‘ All right, my lady,’ he answered without lifting his eyes 
from the carpet. ‘Now you know. It will be your doing. I 
shall force her off, and if I am taken and hanged I will be 
hanged at Papworth. You took fine pains last night, but I'll take 
pains to-day. If I don’t have her I shall never have a wife. But 
I will have her.’ 

‘Fools cry for the moon,’ said my lady. ‘Any way, get out of 
my room. You are a fine talker, but I warrant you will take 
care of your neck,’ 

‘TI shall carry her off and marry her,’ he repeated, his chin 
sunk in his breast, his hand rattling the money in his pocket. 
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‘It is a distance to Gretna,’ she answered. ‘You'll be nearer 
it outside my door, my lad. So be stepping, will you? And if 
you take my advice, you will go to my lord,’ 

‘All right; you know,’ he said sullenly. ‘For that sneak 
there, if he comes in my way, I'll break every bone in his body. 
Good-day, my lady. When I see you again I will have miss 
with me.’ 

‘Like enough; but not madam,’ she retorted. ‘ You are not 
such a fool as that comes to. And there is the Act besides!’ 

That was her parting shot; for all the feeling she had 
shown from the opening to the close of the interview, she might 
have been his worst enemy. Yet after a fashion, and as a part of 
herself, she did love him ; as was proved by her first words after 
the door had closed upon him. 

‘Lord!’ she said uneasily, ‘I hope he will play no Ferrers 
tricks, and disgrace us all. He is a black desperate fellow, is 
Dunborough, when he is roused.’ 

The crestfallen tutor could not in a moment recover himself ; 
but he managed to say that he did not think that Mr. Dunborough 
suspected Sir George; and that, even if he did, the men had 
fought once, in which case there was less risk of a second 
encounter. 

‘You don’t know him,’ said my lady, ‘if you say that. But 
it is not that I mean. He’ll do some wild thing about carrying 
her off. From a boy he would have his toy. I’ve whipped him 
till the blood ran, and he’s gone to it.’ 

‘ But without her consent,’ said Mr, Thomasson, ‘it would not 
be possible.’ 

‘I mistrust him,’ the viscountess answered. ‘So do you go 
and find this baggage, and drop a word to her—to go in company 
you understand. Lord! he might marry her that way yet. For 
once away she would have to marry him—ay, and he marry her 
to save his neck. And fine fools we should look.’ 

‘ It’s—it’s a most surprising, wonderful thing she did not take 
him,’ said the tutor thoughtfully. 

‘It’s God’s mercy, and her madness,’ quoth the viscountess 
piously. ‘She may yet. And I would rather give you a bit of a 
living to marry her—ay, I would, Thomasson—than be saddled 
with such a besom !’ 

Mr. Thomasson cast a sickly glance at her ladyship. The 
evening before, when the danger seemed imminent, she had named 
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two thousand pounds and a living. To-night, the living. To- 
morrow—what ? For the living had been promised all along and 
in any case. Whereas now, a remote and impossible contingency 
was attached to it. Alas! the tutor saw very clearly that my 
lady’s promises were pie-crust, made to be broken. 

She caught the look, but attributed it to another cause, 
‘What, you are afraid, man ?’ she said. ‘Sho! he is out of the 
house by this time.’ 

Mr. Thomasson would not have ventured far on that assurance, 
but he had himself seen Mr. Dunborough leave the house and 
pass to the stables; and anxious to escape for a time from histerrible 
patroness, he professed himself ready. Knowing where the rooms, 
which the girl’s party occupied, lay in the west wing, he did not 
call a servant, but went through the house to them and knocked 
at the door. 

He got no answer, so gently opened the door and peeped in. He 
discovered a pleasant airy apartment, looking by two windows 
over a little grass plot that flanked the house on that side, and 
lay under the shadow of the great Druid mound. The room showed 
signs of occupancy—a lady’s cloak cast over a chair, a great litter 
of papers on the table. But for the moment it was empty. 

He was drawing back, satisfied with his survey, when he 
caught the sound of a heavy tread in the corridor behind him. 
He turned, and to his horror discerned Mr. Dunborough striding 
towards him, a whip in one hand, and in the other a note; 
probably the note was for this very room. At the same moment 
the pupil caught sight of the tutor, and bore down on him with 
a view halloa. Mr. Thomasson’s hair rose, his knees shook under 
him, he all but sank down where he was. But fortunately at the 
last moment his better angel came to his assistance. His hand 
was still on the latch of the door; to open it, to dart inside, and 
to shoot the bolt were the work of a second. Trembling he heard 
Mr. Dunborough come up and slash the door savagely with his 
whip, and then, contented with this demonstration, pass on, after 
shouting through the panels that the tutor need not flatter him- 
self, he would catch him by-and-by. 

Mr. Thomasson devoutly hoped he would not, and, sweating at 
every pore, sat down to recover himself. Though all was quiet, 
he suspected the enemy of lying in wait; and rather than run 
into his arms he was prepared to stay where he was, at any risk 
of discovery by the occupants, Or there might be another exit. 
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Going to one of the windows to ascertain this, he found that there 
was—an outside staircase of stone affording egress to the grass plot. 
He might go that way ; but no !—at the base of the Druid mound 
he perceived a group of townsfolk and rustics staring at the flank of 
the building—staring apparently at him. At first he recoiled ; 
then he remembered that Lord Chatham’s rooms lay in that wing, 
and also looked over the gardens. Doubtless the countryfolk 
were watching in the hope that the great man would show him- 
self at a window, or that, at the worst, they might see the crumbs 
shaken from a tablecloth he had used. 

This alone would have deterred the tutor from a retreat so pub- 
lic: in addition he saw something which placed him at his ease. 
Beyond the group of watchers he espied three people strolling at 
their leisure, their backs towards him. His sight was better than 
Lady Dunborough’s ; and he had no difficulty in making out the 
three to be Julia, her mother, and the attorney. They were 
moving towards the Bath Road. Freed from the fear of interrup- 
tion, he heaved a sigh of relief, and, choosing the most comfortable 
chair, sat down on it. 

It chanced to stand by the table, and on the table, as has been 
said, lay a vast litter of papers. Mr. Thomasson’s elbow rested on 
one. He went to move it; in the act he read the heading: ‘This 
is the last will and testament of me Sir Anthony Cornelius Soane, 
baronet, of Estcombe Hall, in the county of Wilts.’ 

‘Tut-tut!’ said the tutor. ‘That is not Soane’s, that is his 
grandfather’s. And between idleness and curiosity, not un- 
mingled with surprise, he read the will to the end. Beside it lay 
three or four narrow slips; he examined these, and found them to 
be extracts from a register. Apparently some one was trying to 
claim under the will; but Mr. Thomasson did not follow the steps 
or analyse the pedigree—his mind was engrossed by perplexity 
on another point. His thoughts might have been summed up in 


the lines— 
Not that the things themselves are rich or rare, 
The wonder’s how the devil they got there— 


in a word, how the papers came to be in that room. ‘These 
must be Soane’s rooms,’ he muttered at last, looking about him. 
‘And yet—that’s a woman’s cloak. And that old cowskin bag is 
not Sir George’s. It isodd. Ah! What is this?’ 

This was a paper, written and folded brief-wise, and indorsed : 
‘Statement of the Claimant’s case for the worshipful consideration 
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of the Right Honourable the Earl of Chatham and others the 
trustees of the Estcombe Hall Estate. Without Prejudice.’ 

‘So!’ said the tutor, ‘This may be intelligible. And 
having assured himself by a furtive glance through the window 
that the owners of the room were not returning, he settled him- 
self to peruse it. When he again looked up, which was at a point 
about one-third of the way through the document, his face wore 
a look of rapt, incredulous, fatuous astonishment. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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